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SHIPPING-CASES FOR COMB HONEY 
= Don’t make the mistake of putting a fine lot of section honey in poor shipping-cases. It = 
= will lower the price to you and damage your future sales. “Falcon” cases are A No.1, = 
= and will be a credit to any crop of honey. Prices are as follows: = 
= Shipping-cases in Flat, without Glass. = 
= No. 1....holding 24 sections, 4%x1%, showing 4.... ............ 22.05 10, $2.00; 100, $18.00 = 
= No. 3....holding 12 sections, 414x17%, showing 3.... ............ sees 10, $2.00; 100, $18.00 = 
= No. 1%. .holding 24 sections, 4%x1%, showing 4.... ...... ©... 2245 eees 10, $1.90; 100, $17.00 = 
= No. 6... .holding 24 sections, 354x5x1%, showing 4 ........ ...... .+6-- 10, $1.90; 100, $16.00 = 
= No. 8....holding 24 sections, 4x5x1%, showing 4.... .... .... .--+++-- 10, $1.80; 100, $16.00 = 
= Shipping-cases with Glass. = 
= with 3-inch glass with 2-inch glass = 
No. 11...Same as No. 1...Nailed, 35c; in flat, 1, 25c; 10, $2.30; 100, $21.00........ 100, $20.00 = 
No. 13...Same as No. 3...Nailed, 22; in flat, 1, 15c; 10, $1.40; 100, $12.50........ 100, $12.00 
No. 11%.Same as No. 1%.Nailed, 35c; in flat, 1, 25c; 10, $2.20; 100, $20.00........ 100, $19.00 
No. 16...Same as No. 6... Nailed, 30c; in flat, 1, 22c; 10, $2.10; 100, $19.00.................. 

No. 18...Same as No. 8...Nailed, 30c; in flat, 1, 22c; 10, $2.10; 100, $19.00.................. 
Red Catalog, postpaid Dealers Everywhere ** Simplified Beekeeping," postpaid 
W. T. FALCONER MFG. COMPANY, FALCONER, NEW YORK 
where the good beehives come from. 
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- You Don’t Wait for Money When 

You Ship Muth Y H 
. . . 
We Remit the Day Shipments Arrive 


We are in the market td buy FANCY AND NUMBER ONE WHITE COMB 
HONEY, in no-drip glass-front cases. Tell us what you have to offer and name your 
price delivered here. 


Will also buy— 
White Clover extracted and Amber extracted. 
A few cars of California Water White Sage. 
A few cars of California Orange Blossom. 


When offering extracted honey mail us a sample and give your lowest price 
delivered here. We buy every time you name a good price. 


We do beeswax rendering; ship us your old combs and cappings.. . Write us for 
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terms. 
THE FRED W. MUTH CO. 
= “The Busy Bee Men” 
204 Walnut Street Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Supplies Cheap Durin 
the Winter Months 


Send me a list of your wants and let me 
figure on it for you. 

Italian Bees, Queens, and Nuclei for season 
of 1917. 
E. A. Leffingwell, Allen, Mich. 
FRED LEININGER & SON, Delphos, Ohio | 


= r 
Increase Your Honey Crop | 
by introducing some of Leininger’s strain of Italian | 
Queens which have a record of 30 years as to honey- 
gathering qualities and gentleness are unexcelled. 
Disease has rever appeared in our apiaries. Queens | 
will be ready June the first. Untested, each, $1; 6, | 
$5. Tested, each, $1.25; 6, $5.50. Breeders, $5. 
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HONEY MARKETS 


BASIS OF PRICE QUOTATIONS. 


The prices listed below, unless otherwise stated, 
are those at which sales are being made by commis- 
sion merchants or by producers direct to the retail 
merchants. When sales are made by commission 
merchants the usual commission (from five to ten 
per cent), cartage, and freight will be deducted; and 
in addition there is often a charge for storage by the 
commission merchant. When sales are made by the 
producer direct to the retailer, commission and stor- 
age and other charges are eliminated. Sales made 
to wholesale houses are usually about ten per cent 
less than those to retail merchants. 








PITTSBURG.—On accourt of holiday business, 
when trade was confined to practically holiday ne- 
cessities, the market on honey has been very quiet 
here with no change in prices. E. Osborn Co. 

Pittsburg, Pa., Dec. 2 


DETROIT.—Comb honey is quiet for the last ten 
days. We look for a better demand after the holi- 
days. It is selling at 15 to 16; extracted is in 
better demand at 8% to 9. F. P. Reynolds Co. 

Detroit, Mich., Dec, 22. 


CLEVELAND.—The demand for comb honey is 
light; and altho the supply in market is limited, 
there is no advance in prices. We quote fancy comb 
honey, per case, $3.65 to $3.85; No. 1, $3.50 to 
$3.60; No. 2, $3.00 to $3.25. 

Cleveland, O., Dec. 26. C. Chandler’s Sons. 

BOSTON.—Honey is somewhat neglected on ac- 
count of Christmas holiday. We look for a good 
sale from now on. We quote extra fancy comb 
honey, per case, $3.50; fancy, $3.25; No. 1, $3.00; 
No. 2, $2.25. White extracted honey brings 8 to 11. 

Boston, Mass., Dee. 26. Blake-Lee Co. 








SYRACUSE. ~Miane is no » gastionien change in 
market conditions here since last report. There is 
a goodly offering of comb honey moving moderately. 
Fancy comb honey brings $3.60; No. 1, se 36. Light 
amber extracted, in cans, brings 9. . Ross. 

Syracuse, N. Y., Dec. 26. 


FLORIDA.—The supply 
limited, and the demand is strong. White extracted 
honey brings 8 1/3; light amber, in barrels,~5; 
amber, in barrels, 34%. Clean average yellow bees- 
wax brings 30. S. S. Alderman. 

Wewsahitchka, Fla., Dec. 21. 


of all grades is very 


HAMILTON. enn is quiet, owing to Christ- 
mas trade. We quote extra fancy comb honey, per 
case, $2.50; No. 1, $2.25; No. 2, $1.65. White ex- 
tracted honey brings 12 in 60-lb. tins; light amber, 
in cans, 10. F. W. Fearman & Co., 

Hamilton, Ont., Dee. 26. MacNab Street Branch. 

MONTRE AL.—Stocks are reported short; good 
local demand. We quote extra fancy comb ‘honey, 
per case, 17; fancy, 16; No. 1, 15; No. 2, 13. 
White extracted honey brings 12 to 12%; light 


amber, in cans, 11 to 11%; in barrels, 10% ; ‘amber, 
in cans, 10% to 11; in barrels, 
Gunn, Langlois & Co., Ltd. 
Montreal, Can., Dec. 23. 





ALBANY. — Comb honey is slow selling; none 
since the extreme cold weather, and will be dull thru- 
out winter. Our stock is not large. We quote 
fancy comb honey, 14 to 15; No. 1, 12 to 13; No. 2, 
11 to 12. White extracted’ honey ‘brings 8 to 8%; 
light amber, in cans, 7 to 7%. Clean average yel- 
low beeswax brings 30 to 32. H. R. Wright. 

Albany, N. Y., Dee. 26. 

TEXAS.—Good demand for beney but little offer- 
ed. We quote No. 1 bulk comb honey, 10% to 11 
in 60-Ib. cans; No. 2, 9% to 10; % cent advance 
for smaller sizes. Light amber extracted honey, in 
cans, 8% to 9; in barrels, 7% to 8; amber, in cans, 
7% to 8; in barrels, 6% to 7. Clean average yel- 
low beeswax brings 27 to 28. J. A. Simmons. 

Sabinal, Tex., Dec. 27. 
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BUFFALO.—Receipts of honey are increasing, 
with very light demand, and practically no_ trading. 
The usual dullness during holiday season is on, 
and we may expect a light demand for the next 
month. We quote extra fancy comb honey, per 
case, at 15; fancy, 14%; No. 1, 14; No. 2, 12 to 
13. White extracted honey brings 8 to 8%; light 
amber, in cans, 74%; amber, in cans, 6% to 7. 

Buffalo, N. Y., Dec. 26. Gleason & Lansing. 


KANSAS CITY.—The demand for comb hone 
is still slow and draggy. We do not look for muc 
change until after February 1, or until we get 
some real cold weather. Extracted honey is very 
firm. No. 1 comb honey brings $2.75; No. 2, $2.50; 
light-amber extracted, in cans, brings 8%; amber, 
in cans, 7% to 8. Clean average yellow beeswax 
brings 25. ©. C. Clemons Produce Co. 

Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 26. 


PORTLAND.—No great demand for comb honey 
at present. The local crop all in, so far ‘as we know. 
The extracted demand is rather sluggish, altho prices 
are firm. We quote extra fancy comb honey, per 
case, $3.50; fancy, $3.25; No. 1, 4 
$2. 90. White extracted honey, per lb., 8%; light 
amber, in cans, 8; amber, in cans, Th. Clean 
average yellow beeswax brings 25 to 26. 

Portland, Ore., Dec. 19. Pacific Honey Co. 

LOS ANGELES. ie prices are what the re- 
tailer pays our wholesale customers, not what we 
are buying at. No supply of extracted, except for 
local use. Surplus of comb with little demand. 
Local prices unchanged, with little honey being 
used. We quote extra fancy comb honey, per 
case, $4.25; fancy, $3.85; No. 1, $3.25; No. 2, 
$2.50. White extracted honey brings 8%; light 
amber, in cans, 8; amber, in cans, 7. Clean aver- 
age yellow beeswax brings 35. 


Los Angeles, Cal., Dec, 21. Geo. L. Emerson. 


NEW YORK. —The aapend for comb honey has 
fallen off considerably of late, as is generally the 
case at this time of the year; and, while there is no 
stock, receipts are sufficient to meet the demand. 
We quote fancy white at 15; No. 1, 14; lower grades, 
12 to 13; dark and mixed, 10 to 11. Extracted 
honey is in good demand. White clover seems to be 
pretty well cleaned up, while other grades are in 
good supply. Prices seem to run rather irregular. 
We quote white from 8 to 9; light amber, 7 to 8; 
dark, 6to 7. Beeswax brings 30 to 82. 

New York, Dec, 26. Hildreth & Segelken, 


ST. LOUIS.—Our honey market is unchanged 
since our last quotation. Comb honey is still mov- 
ing very slowly, but there is a better demand for 
extracted honey. This market is well supplied with 
comb honey, but is running rather short on Southern 
extracted of good flavor. We quote extra fancy 
comb honey, per case, $3.75; fancy, $3.50; No. 1, 
$3.00 to $3.25; No. 2, $2.50 to $2.75. Light 
amber extracted honey, in cans, brings 9 to 10; 
amber, dark, in cans, 7% to 8. Clean average yel- 
low beeswax brings 32. 

R. Hartmann Produce Co. 
St. Louis, Mo., Dec. 22. 





CHICAGO.—Comb honey continues to drag; 100 
Ibs. of extracted to 10 lbs. of comb is about the 
average in sales during the past month. So active 
is the demand in extracted that the price has advanc- 
ed on all grades 1 ct. or about per pound. The best 
grades of white clover are now commanding 10 cts., 
and it looks as tho all of it were going to go into 
consumption before the coming of another crop. 
Various reasons have been assigned for the unusual 
consumption of extracted versus comb. One we 
frequently hear is that it is taking the place of 
butter and preserves, as children are now getting 
honey on their bread instead of jam. Beeswax sells 
at from 28 to 30 for the ordinary grades; and if 
free from sediment, and bright in color, 32. 

Chicago, Ill., Dec. 18. R. A. Burnett & Co, 





SAN FRANCISCO,—AIl grades of extracted honey 
have been in good Tequest, and the demand con- 
tinues, and especially is extra light amber wanted. 
Doubtless much of the local buying has been caused 
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by dealers in the bottling trade investing in quan- 
tities for late winter and spring use. Manufacturers 
and preserving companies who put up honey in con- 
tainers generally report business brisk—local, ship- 
ping, and foreign. We quote extra fancy comb 
honey, per case, $3.00; fancy, $2.75 to $2.85; No. 1, 
$2.25 to $2.50: No. 2, nominal. White extracted 
honey brings 8 to 8%; very little offering; light 
amber, in cans, 7 to 74%; amber, in cans, 6 to 6% 
Clean average yellow beeswax brings 26 to 29. 
Leutzinger & Lane. 
San Francisco, Cal, Dec. 20. 
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3 Garden Tools in 1 


the BARKER casne"""r"""" 


The only garden tool that successfully, in one op- 










mulch to hold moisture. “Best Weed Killer 
Ever Used.” A boy with a Barker beats 
< ten men with hoes. Has shovels for 
Rey deeper cultivation. Self ad- 







ri ~ : and special Factory-to- User 
<toyy 
Box 117 David City, Nebr. 


‘ Ss a) adjusting. C»sts little. 
= offer. 
Los ANGELES HONEY Co. 


Hy Write for illustrated folder 
Barker Mfg. Co. 
633 Central Bldg. . . . Los Angeles, Cal. 

















Buyers and Sellers 
of Honey and Wax 





Write us for Prices when in the Market 





BEE CULTURE 


Talking 


(Queens 


Laws Queens Speak 
for Themselves ... 


Beginning about March Ist I will 
mail Italian Queens at the following 
prices: Single tested queen, $1.25; 
select tested, $2.00; fine breeding 
queens, $5.00. No discount from 
these prices even in quantity lots, be- 
fore April 15th. Later ‘‘ads’’ will 
contain revised prices for the season. 
Bees by the pound. 

After May Ist, prices on applica- 
tion. A discount of 5 per cent on 
all orders for queens or bees by the 
pound during January when cash ac- 
companies the order. 

Yours for a busy season 


W. H. Laws, Beeville,.Tex. 
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ness for next Spring. 


a list of the supplies 


be pleased to quote. you. 
you our catalog upon request; in short, 
we handle everything a beekeeper requires 
for the proper conduct of an apiary; 
Root’s goods at faetory prices. 


Beekeepers Supplies..... 


Now is the time to order your supplies for 
next season, and have everything in readi- 


Take advantage of 


the early-order cash discount, and send us 


wanted, and we will 
We will mail 











C. H. W. Weber & Company, Cincinnati, O. 


2146 Central Avenue 


EES 
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VICTOR and HOME VICTOR 


Multiple System 
Water Heaters for 
House Heating 


Heats bath and kitchen boiler too. 
ONE STOVE AND ONE FIRE 
YEAR ROUND. There is nothing 
like it. Send for booklet. 


S. V. Reeves, Mfr. 
Haddonfield, N. J. 


)y 
¢ 


FOR YOU 


You are following a very 
unwise plan if you in- 
vest vour surplus funds 
where there is the slight- 
est danger of loss, or if 
you keep them at home. 











FRUIT GROWING and 
BEEKEEPING 


are two closely allied occupations. Beekeepers 
should read ‘‘ THE SOUTHERN FRUIT 
GROWER ’’ which treats on all the phases of 
successful fruit growing, also gardening, etc. 
Established for more than 20 years. Edited by 
Robert arks Walker. 50c per year; 3 
years for $1, or sample copy sent free to those 
who are interested. Address 


THE SOUTHERN FRUIT GROWER 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


No matter where you live you 
can — by our BANKING BY 
MAIL plan - deposit your funds 
in this strong bank, which. af- 
fords absolute safety for every 
dollar, and pays 4 per cent in- 
terest on small as well as large 
deposits. 














Established 1885 





It will pay you to get our 64-page 
eatalog and early-order discount 


Beekeepers’ 
Supplies 
The A. I. Root Co.’s brand. A good assort- 


ment of supplies for prompt shipment kept ) 
in stock. Let us hear from you; full in- “4 


\S 
formation given to all inquiries. Bees- THE SAVI ile S) | 
wax wanted for supplies or cash. ! DEPOSIT BANKC? | 


Deposits may be sent in the 
form of check, draft, money or- 
der, or the currency by register- 
ed letter. 





Start your account TODAY. 


John Nebel & Son Supply Co. | MEDINAs OHIO 
High Hill, Montgomery Co., Mo. i| 





AT. gas 2 Pres. 
E.R. ROOT, Vice-Pres. 
F. B.SPITZER, Cashier, , 


PENNSYLVANIA BEEKEEPERS ‘| ASSETS OVER ONE MILLION DOLLARS RS | 


Our catalogs now out. Postal 
will bring you one. Root’s goods 
at Root’s prices. Prompt shipment. 


E. M. Dunkel, Osceola Mills, Pa. 





























BEESWAX WANTED 


for manufacture into 


CANDY “SUPERIOR FOUNDATION” 





on shares (Weed process) 
Bees sometimes starve with plenty of honey in Our terms assure cheaper foundation 


the hive. Why not avoid this risk by piacing a 
plate or two of candy on the frames when you SUPERIOR HONEY CO., Ogden, Utah 


pack for winter? It is a good life insurance. Wanted: Extracted honey 
Send for circular also catalog of supplies. 


: ew H. Jepson, 182 Friend a. sunaasitt Mass. 
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Protection Hives’ 


Price $13.75 for 5 hives, f. o. b. Grand 
Rapids, Mich. Delivered prices furnished on 
request. Double wall with air spaces, insula- 
tion, or packing as you may prefer. Over an 
inch of space between the outer and inner 
walls. Total wall space two and a quarter 
inches. If you have ever had occasion to 
spend any time in a building single-boarded, 
during cold weather, yuu can appreciate the 
advantages of double walls. Even with a 
redhot stove you are freezing on one side and 
roasting on the other. Double walls relieve 
this condition and reduce the quantity of 
fuel necessary. Honey is the fuel, the bee 
the stove. The life of the bee as well as the 
stove depends on its work; do not burn them 
out. Send for catalog and special circulars. 
We are the beehive people. Send us a list of 
your requirements for 1917 and let us figure 
with you. Small as well as large orders are 
wanted. Let us add you to our list of many 
pleased customers in all parts of the country. 








Section-fixer 


A combined section-press and foundation- 
fastener of pressed-steel construction. It 
folds the section and puts in top and bottom 
starters all at one handling, thus saving a 
great amount of labor. With top and bot- 
tom starters the comb is firmly attached to 
all four sides — a requirement to grade 
fancy. Increase the value of your crop by 
this method. H. W. Schultz, of Middleton, 
Mich., in writing us says: ‘‘ Your section- 

fixer is the best yet; can put up 150 sections 
- i, |) per hour with top .and bottom starters.’’ 
ae ' Price with lamp, $2.75. Shipping weight 
5 lbs. Postage extra. Send for special cir- 
cular fully describing this machine. 





eI RR eR 











Bingham Bee-smoker 


has been on the market nearly forty years, 
and is the standard in this and many foreign 
countries. It is the all-important tool of the 
most extensive honey-producers of the world. 


Patented For sale direct or by all dealers in beekeep- 
ers’ supplies. 
Smoke Engine, 4-inch stove.......$1.25 
Doctor, 3%4-ineh stove............ 85 
Two above sizes in copper, 50 ets. extra 
Conquerer, 3-inch stove........... .75 
Little Wonder, 24-inch stove..... 50 


Hinged cover on two larger sizes. 
Postage extra. 


A. G. Woodman Co. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Order Your 1917 
Supplies from Syracuse 











| We Carry the Largest 
Line in New York State 








And are fully prepared to fill your order at once, as 
we have just received five more carloads of fresh 
supplies from the factory. Many last year got left 
on their five-gallon cans, as we were sold out early. 
This year we have almost twice as many in stock; 
but to be sure of them you better place your order 
now. They keep. 


DN ULL TEI IAIN AEA 


Hives and supplies purchased now ean be put 
together in a good workmanlike way, and painted 
during the idle winter days, and they will be ready 
when the bees swarm in the spring. 


We have 10 old-style Chaff Hives, eight-frame, 
and one gross of one-pint premium jars that we 
should like to dispose of. Send for price. 


Send for our 1917 catalog with new prices. 








F. A. Salisbury, Syracuse, New York 


1631 West Genesee St. 
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° Full Sheets of 
Dadant’s Foundation 


in all your Brood-frames and Sections 





— 


1—Mean nice straight combs for you to handle. 

2—Save the bees time, work and honey. 

3—Prevent a useless aggregation of drones which do nct produce but consume 
a large quantity of honey. 

4—Mean a maximum force of worker bees to gather the crop. 

Besides, Dadant’s Foundation is always sure to be accepted by the bees as 
promptly as it is given to them. Tests by practical beekeepers have shown that 
they accept ‘‘ Dadant’s”’’ first. 

All these points insure a maximum crop of honey stored in the best shape for 
either home use or for market. 





New Electric 


Wire-imbedder 


Patent 
Applied 


for 





Price 
Postpaid 
without 
Batteries, 
$1.00 


The newest and best wire imbedder on the market. Does the work quickly and 
so thoroly that the wires seem to have ‘‘ grown’’ in the sheets. 

It is a ‘‘dandy’’ and you should have one. OUR CATALOG—lists practically 
everything given in other catalogs and a few new articles besides. Send for one 
today. 








Dadant & Son . . Hamilton, Illinois 





























Go tet CUO ae hCUCUlCUhelC 
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EDITORIAL 


THE DAWN 
OF A 
NEW DAY 





FOR ALL OF US it is the New Year’s 
season. We have hung up the new calendar 
for 1917 and be- 

clean new slate 

on which to 

write the record 

world there is good warrant for believing 
that something more than a new year is 
just ahead—tthere is dawning a new day of 
world. Our East is already brightly streak- 
ed with its certain promise. If we were 
to characterize this new day we would call 
equipment, better beekeeping, better bee- 
keepers, better training, better knowledge, 
better markets, better prices, better appre- 
portance of honey—better everything along 
the whole line reaching from the larva in 
the brood-combs to the honey service of a 
Let us subpoena the facts to prove the 
case—to give substance to the prophecy of 
the new and better day that we declare to 
eastern horizon. These prophetic facts are 
all abundant enough—it is only hard to ar- 
ray them in their sequence and importance. 
dozen years and inquire concerning the 
status of the beekeepers’ profession even 
so short a time ago. At that time how 
recognition to apiculture? Not one. What 
had the national government in its Depart- 
ment of Agriculture done for the beekeeper 
To day we may safely say that never in 
the history of beekeeping has there been 
so great an opportunity for education. 
sion work in apiculture, has established, 
in three different states, government ex- 
perts whose business it is to help, teach, 


fore us lies a 
of another year. But, for the beekeeping 
a long and better era in the beekeepers’ 
it the Day of Betters—better bees, better 
ciation of our profession and of the im- 
palace Pullman. 
be already breaking above the beemen’s 

As a first instance, let us turn back a 
many agricultural schools had given any 
and his calling? Very little. 

Congress, in appropriating $5000 in exten- 
and encourage. Agricultural colleges in 


ten states are offering courses in beekeeping. 
Valuable and instructive government and 
state bulletins are available in increasing 
numbers. There are more and better books 
on the subject; and while there are fewer 
apicultural journals they are of a higher 
class. 

New states are passing inspection laws; 
and other states having laws inadequate are 
rapidly repealing them and passing better 
ones. More efficient inspectors are being 
appointed, and the whole work of inspection 
is being put on a firmer foundation. At 
the same time the various brood diseases 
are making beekeeping an intolerable nui- 
sanee for the careless, slipshod beekeeper, 
so that the conditions for the progressive 
man in the industry are far safer. 

Improved methods have made honey pro- 
duction easier, and at the same time the 
demand fer honey has increased all out of 
proportion to the increased production. It 
may be bought in any grocery. Thousands 
of families who never thought of using 
honey are now substituting it for so much 
sugar, finding it more healthful while no 
more expensive in the end. So great is 
the demand, in fact, that the extracted- 
honey market this year, in the majority of 
localities, was almost bare by the holidays. 

Beekeeping has truly become a man’s 
business that commands the respect of 
every one. Truly the new day has dawned 
—a brighter day—a day full of possibilities 
and of opportunities for success. 





 ————————— a — 
AT FIRST THOUGHT, one might suppose 
that selling honey from the doorstep of the 
beekeeper (as 
PROFITABLE exemplified in 
FOR ALL HON-the article on 
EY-SELLERS “The Roadside 
Market ” in this 
issue) can be of interest only to small pro- 
ducers, and that those who number their 
colonies by the hundreds can not dispose 
of any appreciable amount of honey in this 
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way. As a matter of fact, however, every 
large producer has a certain amount of 
dark honey not quite up to grade. In 
cases of comb honey there are always some 
sections in which the combs are not firmly 
attached all around to the wood; others 
wherein the combs are slightly cracked; 
still others which are too light to ship or 
to dispose of in regular channels. It is 
far better to sell such honey locally than 
to ship it away. In most instances the 
honey itself is exactly as good, but can not 
grade up and be shipped to advantage. 
Owing to this fact, no producer, large or 
small, of comb honey or of extracted, can 
afford to disregard the opportunity for sell- 
ing honey directly from the house, advertis- 
ing it by means of an inexpensive sign on a 
tree or post by the roadside. 





oes & te 


CONTRARY TO WHAT we had reason to 
hope, comb honey has not gone up in price. 
In fact, we are 
surprised at the 
number of offers 
and prices that 
are being made. 
It is becoming more and more apparent 
that there must have been a large overpro- 
duction of comb honey, in spite of our 
urgent and repeated appeal to beekeepers 
last spring to run more to extracted. 

On the other hand, liquid honey, both for 
the table and for manufacturing purposes, 
continues firm. The large buyers are hunt- 
ing for it in earlots. Exporters at New 
York are now trying to buy back the 
cheaper grades of extracted, because, as 
they say, they cannot find any anywhere 
of any quantity. Two of the large bottlers 
appear to be fairly well supplied. Two 
more are short. It is reasonably certain 
that extracted will remain firm; but whether 
the price will go still higher, however, is at 
present a little doubtful. The most we 
ean hope for is that they will continue 
till next spring. 

In the mean time the market on comb 
honey is easy, or, rather, it has a tendency 
to sag. 

It is becoming more and more apparent 
that the conditions of last year were par- 
ticularly favorable for the production of 
comb honey. As a result, a larger supply 
of it was produced than was ever known 
before in the history of the business. 

The dealers and some of the large buyers 
are becoming disgusted with the ecomb- 
honey business. There are two reasons 
for this. One is the careless packing on 
the part of the producer and the miserable 
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shipping-eases often used, both of which 
result in breakdowns and dripping honey. 
Of all things, broken comb honey is worse 
than a white elephant on the hands of 
the dealer. He does not know what to 
do with the mess, and he vows he will 
not buy comb honey again. The second 
reason is that comb honey granulates. The 
average dealer does not know how to take 
sare of it, even if he does receive it in 
good shape. He leaves it in a room of 
variable temperature, with the result that 
half of it is granulated before New Year’s 


day. Finally he attempts to sell it, but it 
comes back on his hands because it has 


“turned to sugar.” Then in desperation 
he puts the product out on the sidewalk, 
marks it down to ten cents per box, re- 
tail, when perhaps he paid thirteen or 
fourteen. 

Careful packing, using roomy shipping- 
eases with corrugated paper, and a letter 
of instructions to the dealer, will save a lot 
of this trouble. When comb heney is 
shipped in less than earlots it should al- 
ways be put in carriers. The new Western 
classification will probably bar out all 
other comb honey. 





Os AA en 


THERE ARE THREE factors responsible 
for high priees—the heavy and continuous 


advertising of 
WHY THE Airline Honey 
DEMAND FOR by The A. I. 


EXTRACTED? 





Root Company: 
the general 
upward trend of all food produets, and the 
enormous quantities of the cheaper extract- 
ed honeys shipped to the nations now at war 
to take the place of sugar that is higher in 
price. There is one other factor, and that 
is, honey is coming to be recognized as a 
food, not as a luxury—a necessary food 
that helps to make up a balaneed ration. 
The nations at war have discovered that 
their soldier boys must have something 
that will make energy, life, and strength; 
and there is nothing that will do it better 
than honey. Beefsteak — in fact, none of 
the proteins—will supply energy. Honey 
supplies this demand in its purest and 
most easily assimilable form. 

The careful and discriminating house- 
wife is already discovering the same fact. 
When extracted is cheaper than comb 
honey, pound for pound, she will take it 
in preference to the more expensive article 
which she buys in very small quantities for 
the table when she has company. 

The numerous articles that have been 
published in our largest magazines on honey 
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as a food during the past three or four 
years, and the continuous advertising of 
the Root Co., are putting extracted honey 
on the table as a food for every-day use. 
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SOME BEEKEEPERS in the South have 
Jone a nice busi- 
POUND- ness in shipping 
PACKAGE bees in combless 
ADVERTISING packages to the 
North. Others 
have not been so successful, mainly because 
they have set their prices too low to cover 
cost of cage, advertising, and replacements. 
Numerous complaints have been received 
regarding the advertiser who fails to make 
satisfactory replacements of combless bees 
that have died en route. Some shippers 
contend that their prices are so low that 
the beekeeper ought not to expect a re- 
placement. If the purchaser had known 
that the guarantee did not cover replace- 
ment he would have ordered of the other 
fellow. This failure to replace has caused 
no end of dissatisfaction, with the result 
that these shippers will not get very much 
of the trade of the coming year. 

In view of the complaints that we ha-e 
received, GLEANINGS has decided it will 
accept no advertisement from any pound- 
package man unless he will furnish satis- 
factory references, guaranteeing pure stock 
and safe arrival. This means that, in the 
event the bees are not pure or fail to come 
thru in good order, the shipper will make 
another shipment or return enough money 
to cover the shortage, whatever that may 
be. In some eases where the shortage is 
small he can make it up by sending a 
queen by mail. 

On the other hand GLEeaNtneGs believes 
that it is only fair for the consignee to 
pay express charges on the second lot of 
bees received; and he should also furnish 
a statement from the express agent certi- 
fying the condition of each shipment of 
bees on arrival. 

A copy of this editorial will be sent to 
each person who seeks to advertise comb- 
less bees in these columns, and he will be 
asked to agree to the above conditions. 
Failing to comply, his advertisement will 
be rejected. 

As a general thing the beekeeper who will 
furnish bees at eutrate prices, or those 
considerably below the average of his com- 
petitors, will be less inclined to make a 
satisfactory replacement. While we do not 
wish to dictate prices we do feel that the 
pound-package man should charge a price 
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sufficient to enable him to take care of re- 
placements. That is to say, he ought, in 
addition to the cost of the package and 
cost of bees, add at least 25 per cent to 
cover replacement. While the majority of 
shipments will go thru in gooc order there 
will be a few where the loss will be com- 
plete, and others where the loss will be 
only partial. During extremely hot weath- 
er shipper should allow for at least 50 per 
cent replacement in order to be on the 
safe side. 

It may be expected that as a rule it 
will be safe to buy of the man who fur- 
nished good bees the past season. The 
buyer however should be careful about 
giving a large order to an entirely new 
man, especially if he offers extremely low 
prices. The old rule, that “the cheapest 
may be the dearest,” applies exactly to 
the pound-package business. 

qs oe 
THE READER will notice some marked 
changes in this GLEANINGS. Besides the 
fact that the 


journal is now a 
monthly, its gen- 


THE NEW 
MONTHLY 





GLEANINGS eral make - up, 
style, and ap- 
pearance are those of a magazine. The 


cover, as will be noted, is printed in colors. 
The artistic improvement in its entire typo- 
graphical make-up will be apparent to 
every reader. 

In arrangement of reading matter, edi- 
terials lead off as heretofore; but all news 
items that have formerly gone into this de- 
partment will go under a separate head, 
“ Just News,” in the baek part of the jour- 
nal. Editorials will be followed by feature 
and special articles of some length. Next 
follows “ From the Field of Experience.” 
This will consist of short articles along the 
line of what has appeared in our columns 
in the past under the head of “ General 
Correspondence.” The regular depart- 
ments, with several additions to their for- 
mer number, follow. 

The children and some old folks will 
doubtless be interested in “ Mother Goose,” 
by M. G. P. In the present issue it will not 
be difficult to see the resemblance between 
“ Honeycomb Section” and the Humpty- 
Dumpty of old. 

We wish to call the partieular attention 
of our readers to the “ Letters from a Bee- 
keeper’s Wife,” that will run thru the en- 
tire year. They relate actual experiences; 
and as they are written in story form they 
will interest the old as well as the young— 
particularly that class of readers who had 
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their ups and downs as beginners. Some 
domestic touches are given all thru in such 
a way as to give life and substance to the 
serial. 

The departments of “Our Homes,” 
“ Health Notes,” and “ Temperance,” by A. 
I. Root, appear as formerly. 

The diseriminating reader will not fail to 
notice the quality of the material of the new 
LEANINGS. We feel that we have hardly 
got into full action yet as a monthly; but 
when we do we hope to give our readers 
some pleasant surprises. 

Owing to the faet that the present month- 
ly is larger than the former GLEANINGS, and 
that we had only two weeks instead of a 
month to get out this issue, we are a little 
late. We hope the quality of the product 
will more than make up for the slight delay. 
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THE CONVENTION of the National Bee- 
keepers’ Association for 1917 will be held 
at Madison, 


MEETING Wis., Feb. 6, 7 
OF THE and 8 Both 
NATIONAL President Jager 

and Secretary 


Millen have ambitious plans for a new 
National. They are hard at work on a 
program, and we may rest assured that no 
stone will be left unturned to make this 
meeting a big sueecess. President Jager 
and his secretary are live wires, and we 
confidently expect this to be one of the best 
conventions ef the season. See Conven- 
tion Notes for general program and speak- 
ers. 

Madison is located in a territory where 
there are large numbers of first-class bee- 
keepers. Besides a large local attendance 
there will doubtless be representatives from 
other states. GLEANINGS urges every one 
of its readers who can to be present at this 
meeting. 

Let as many of us as possible be boosters 
by attending the next National meeting. 
The editor of GLEANINGS will take his own 
advice in this case—to help boost—by be- 
ing present on the 6th and 7th. 
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AT THE IOWA convention Mr. Frank 
Coverdale, of Delmar, Ia., made the state- 
as large a reve- 


ment that 300 
colonies of bees 
would bring in 
nue as a 160- 
acre farm, with a great deal less work, and 
on a very much smaller investment. He 
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went on to add that nothing gave him more 
real pleasure than working with his bees. 

At the same convention Supt. A. T. 
Hukill of the Waterloo schools gave ex- 
pression to a similar sentiment by saying, 
“No investment will yield so large 2 re- 
turn as a colony of bees. * _ I 
know of no occupation thai brings one so 
close to nature. It makes a better man.” 

It will be remembered that Mr. Coverdale 
is the man who put sweet clover on the 
map of the United States—that is, he 
demonstrated that it is a commercial suc- 
cess for a farm alone, to say nothing about 
bees. He grows about 800 acres of sweet 
clover himself. He is one of the best 
stock-raisers and beekeepers in all lowa 
if not in the United States. Sweet clover 
works well with bees, and makes it possible 
for him to get the very highest price in 
the market for his honey and his stock. 
Coverdale is successful in everything he 
undertakes. 
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THE VETERAN BEEKEEPER, Mr. J. 
the lowa con- 
THE NET- vention spoke 
WEIGHT LAW on the demoral- 
the comb-honey 
market. He deplored the fact that there was 
no uniform method of grading, and no uni- 
all the way from $2.25 to $3.50 a case. 
The practical operation of the net-weight 
law, he thought, had done more harm than 
vised. His remedy would be a new net- 
weight law and a uniform system of grad- 
ing that every one would adopt. 
ean wish and wish; we can pass resolutions; 
but it is a difficult thing to get congress, 
one of the most unwieldy bodies in the 
Mr. Bittenbender has our sympathy, the 
net-weight law is not so bad as it might 
be. It has stopped the practice of mixing 
It tends to a more uniform product on the 
market. While it is lived up to by some, 
those interested in its enforcement should 


W. Bittenbender, of Knoxville, Tenn., at 
QUESTION ized condition of 
form prices; that comb honey was quoted 
good, and that the law ought to be re- 
When it comes to national legislation we 
world, to do something really useful. While 
different weights of sections in the cases. 
report all cases of law violations. 
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THE REPORTS of the chain of conven- 
tions held in December are given on page 
56 under the head of “ Just News.” 
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S roadside hon- 
ey - selling — 
selling from 

the front doorstep 
of the beekeeper’s 
home, if you 
please — profit- 
ble, practicable, 
and worthy the 
careful business attention of every honey- 
producer who may live in a populous part 
of the country? 

That is the question that this article pur- 
poses to diseuss and exemplify. 

NEW MARKETING POSSIBILITIES 

A moment’s reflection reveals the fact 
that good roads and the ever increasing 
number of automobiles huve made possible 
new methods for the marketing of a not 
ineonsiderable part of almost every kind of 
farm produce. One of these new methods 
might be properly included in the term 
“roadside marketing.” Along the main 
roads of many parts of the country, espe- 
cially in the vicinity of large towns and 
cities, it is now common, in the summer 
time, to see fruit and vegetables displayed 
for sale, since many automobilists are glad 
to pay good prices for all kinds of fresh 
produce. Instead of the producer having 
to solve the problem of getting his product 
to the consumer, the consumer is coming 
after it and paying all the transportation 
charges himself. 

That the amount of produce disposed of 
in this way is of considerable consequence 
(notably in the eastern states) is a fact 
known to every automobile driver in the 
vicinity of many of the large towns of 
New England and New York, and the prac- 
tice of “roadside marketing ’ is steadily 
taking its way westward. This is because 
producers are beginning to realize that the 
road-traveling public is willing to buy (and 
buy in quantities) fresh fruit, vegetables, 
butter and eggs—and honey—and these 
things at a price practically the same as 
that charged by retailers in the cities. 

A LOT OF HONEY-FOR-SALE SIGNS 

To come to the case in hand, it may be 

said that the honey-producers are fast 
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ROADSIDE MARKETING 


Concrete Examples of How Honey 
Can be Sold Profitably from the 
Doorstep of the Beekeeper 


By the Editor 
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coming to adopt 
this new market- 
ing idea. As an 
evidence of this 
fact, on one main 
road leading 
south from Cleve- 
land the writer 
counted ona 
single trip between Medina and Cleveland 
(25 miles), one day late last summer, 
nearly a dozen signs reading “ Honey for 
Sale,” “ New Comb Honey for Sale,” ete. 
Curiosity as to the results secured from 
this “shingle” advertising and roadside 
merchandising led us several weeks later to 
take this same automobile trip between our 
home and the city of Cleveland, with the 
intention of inquiring at each house where 
a “honey-for-sale” sign was displayed 
as to results and sales made. Altho only 
about a month had elapsed between the 
time when we first noted the abundance of 
“‘ honey-for-sale” signs on this highway 
and the time when we went on our auto- 
mobile trip over the same ground to se- 
cure information as to results, yet we were 
surprised and disappointed (for editorial 
reasons @nly) to find all but three or four 
of the signs removed, presumably because 
of the fact that the honey had all been sold. 

Now let the testimony of these roadside 
honey-sellers be considered. It is fact and 
experience which is Better than theory or 
argument. 


A FIRST-SEASON SUCCESS 


The first beekeeper’s home visited by us, 
and where a roadside sign announced honey 
for sale, was that of Arlie Pritchard, son 
of The A. I. Root Co.’s well-known queen- 
rearer, Mel T. Pritchard, living two miles 
north of Medina on an improved road lead- 
ing directly to Cleveland, partly macadam 
and partly brick pavement. A picture of 
the premises is printed at the foot of this 
page. The neatness and good order of this 


home are made apparent by a glance at the 
surroundings. An apiary, with the grass 
cleanly cut and the hives neatly painted, 
standing prominently on a knoll a hundred 
yards from the street and a little north of 
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the home, formed a prominent and very 
pleasing part of the landscape as observable 
by the passerby. 

Fastened and braced to a telephone-post 
directly in front of Mr. Pritchard’s house 
was the roadside sign announcing the sale 
of honey, which read as follows: “ Honey 
for Sale—Sound Sparton.” The words 
“Honey for Sale” were drawn in large 
plain letters, readable at a considerable 
distance by the oceupants of any approach- 
ing vehicle. The words “ Sourd Sparton ” 
were written directly beneath the words 
“ Honey for Sale,” and in somewhat small- 
er letters, but large enough for automobil- 
ists to read on near approach. Mr. Priteh- 


ard says that the direction to “sound 
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A crackerjack business card. 


sparton,” printed on the sign, has proved a 
very important part in making honey sales. 
It informs the automobilisi that by sound- 
ing his sparton he can learn and see just 
what is for sale without even getting out 
of his machine. A sparton heard in front 
of the Pritchard residence brings a prompt 
response from some member of the family 
ready to show honey wares. Many an 
automobile traveler has bought honey at 
this place who would not have done so had 
it not been possible to open negotiations by 
merely sounding the automobile’s horn. 

The picture in the lower right-hand eor- 
ner of the accompanying page (showing 
various honey-signs) is from a photograph 
of the Pritchard roadside honey-sign. Ob- 
serve how plainly and largely the words 
“ Honey for Sale” are printed’ (and this 
was done by hand by Mr. Pritchard him- 
self), and note further how easily and 
efficiently the sign was placed by attach- 
ing it to a telephone-pole directly beside 
the roadway. 


HOW ONE MAN DID IT. 


With this mental picture of the premises 
and the honey-sign in mind, let Mr. Priteh- 
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ard tell his own story of “roadside” 
honey-selling. 

“We put the honey-sign up on October 
11,” said Mr. Pritchard, “ making the let- 
tering of the sign conspicuous, and its 
position at the roadside conspicuous too. 
The possibilities in roadside selling of 
honey were called to our attention by the 
fact that travelers, attracted by our apiary 
in plain view at the rear of our house, fre- 
quently called and asked if we had honey 
for sale. So it oceurred to me that if we 
should display a sign announcing honey 
for sale it would increase the number of 
prospective purchasers calling, and perhaps 
develop quite a business. You see, it was 
the hives in plain sight that first led a 
considerable number of travelers to stop 
and eall at the house for honey which re- 
sulted in our beginning roadside honey- 
selling. So, I would first emphasize the 
great importance of having a neat-looking 
apiary in plain view of the road. 

“ No sooner had we put the sign up at the 
roadside than the number cf eallers at the 
house asking for honey increased tremen- 
dously. Today is December 11—just two 
months sinee we put the roadside sign up— 
and we have sold at our door 3000 pounds 
of extracted honey and nearly 20 cases of 
comb honey. This has all been done, too, 
with no loss of time from regular work. 
Odd moments have served to do the work 
connected with the selling. Experience 
has taught us some things about selling in 
briefer time and with less work than at 
first. One simple time-saving and labor- 
saving device is this: A tray for carrying 
honey to the roadside, the bottom of which 
was made from a cheese-box cover, having 
a half barrel-hoop nailed to this for a 
handle. This tray has served to carry all 
sizes of honey jars and pails (except the 
very largest) to the roadside, and so give 
the prospective customer full knowledge 
at first. sight of just what we had to sell. 

QUALITY AND PRICES. 
“The comb honey that we have sold 
would be graded as ‘Choice’ and not ‘Ex- 
tra faney’ nor ‘ Faney,’ but all of first- 
class table quality. The extracted honey 
that we have sold was all of the very best 
quality. 

“The price we got for comb honey was 
uniformly 20 cents a section, generally 
weighing about 11 or 12 ounces. For ex- 
tracted we got 20 cents for a one-pound jar; 
35 eents for a two-pound jar; 50 cents for 
a three-pound jar; 75 cents for a five- 
pound jar; 90 cents for a six-pound jar; 
$1.40 for a ten-pound pail, we furnishing 
the pail of course. 
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IMPORTANCE OF THE PACKAGE. 


“Right here something should be said 
about the importance of appearance and 
the containers in which you offer honey 
for sale to travelers. The traveler who 
visiis vour home for the first time to buy 
honey, and who is ignorant of honey con- 
ditions (as the publie generally is) is sus- 
picious as to the quality and purity of all 
honey. For this reason he wants to see 
the honey that he is to buy before he buys 
it. Therefore they prefer honey in glass 
jars—at first, any way. So my one-pound 
package is a round glass jar. At first 1 
sold two-pound and three-pound packages 
in tin pails, but later I eut out both of 
these tin packages, as my experience taught 
me that customers did not wish to buy 
honey in these amounts out of sight and 
unseen. I now sell three pounds in a 
quart Mason jar. I sell five pounds in a 
friction-top tin pail, but this is because I 
ean not secure any five-pound glass con- 
tainer. The six-pound package is a two- 
quart Mason jar. The largest package I 
sell, ten pounds, is contained in a friction- 
top pail. A good many people ask me 
why I have such a variety of packages and 
of so many different sizes. I think it is 
necessary to have this variety in order best 
to satisfy customers and sell the most honey. 
But if I were to have but one package it 
would be the three-pound Mason glass jar. 
I have found this the most popular, and 
sell the most of them. But just to show 
that people will take something else than 
what they exactly. want in the honey line, 
I remember that one day I sold nine ten- 
pound pails to customers, most of whom 
wanted a five or six pound package of 
honey, neither of which I chanced to have 
on that particular day. 

“What I would emphasize most of all 
about honey - packages is that customers 
want to see their honey before buying, 
and so the glass package is preferable to 
the tin in almost every instance. 

“Right here, in eonnection with pack- 
ages, perhaps comes in the question of 
the label used by me. I use an ordinary 
printer’s stock label in which a blank is 
left for the name of the honey-seller, and 
I write my name on such label by hand. 
The label is neatly printed in colors, and I 
write on it the size, my name, and the net 
weight of the package. 


THE MOST IMPORTANT SALES FACTOR. 


“Tf you ask me what is the most im- 
portant factor in selling honey at one’s 
home, I hardly know how to answer you. 
The apiary, a hundred yards northeast of 
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my home, and in plain sight from the road 
for a considerable distance either way, 
probably first attracts the attention of most 
passersby. The honey-sign directly in 
front of the house, and close up to the 
roadside, probably stops most of the pros- 
pective buyers. But you have not yet sold 
to the man who has both seen your apiary 
and has stopped in front of your house to 
inquire about the purchase of Loney. You 
have not got your money yet. But there 
are certain considerations that have a lot 
to do with inducing the prospective custom- 
er to become a buyer. Almost invariably 
he is curious about bees and will inquire 
about the apiary in sight and ask all kinds 
of questions in general about bees. Accord- 
ingly, it is very essential that the honey- 
seller be a practical and well-versed bee- 
man so that he can answer such questions. 
Just as soon as the prospective buyer sees 
that the seller is a beeman and can answer 
his questions he concludes that he is a real 
honey-producer, and that his honey must 
be all right. I have known as high as half 
a dozen autos to be standing in front of my 
home at one time while their occupants were 
crowded about me asking questions of all 
sorts about bees and honey. On Sundays 
especially I seem sometimes to be conduct- 
ing a regular educational institution on 
bees. I remember once selling $7.00 worth 
of honey te the oceupants of five machines 
which stopped at one time at my house, 
and this sale came after I had answered 
a whole battery of questions from these 
people about honey and about bees. So 
I will say that a thoro knowledge of bees 
and a knack of telling this knowledge to 
your prospective customers is a very im- 
portant factor in selling honey at the road- 
side. 
A FRONT-PORCH HONEY DISPLAY HELPS 


“T have found another very great aid to 
selling honey at home is a display of honey 
placed on a table on the front porch where 
it ean be easily seen from the road. I make 
up such a honey display and place it on my 
front porch, especially on holidays or other 
days when a specially large number of 
automobilists are likely to be passing our 
way. This front-porch display is a de- 
cided help in securing customers. 


UNIQUE BUSINESS CARD. 


“ Another thing thakt has helped to bring 
me customers, I think, is the rather unique 
business card that I give to all my custom- 
ers and to all my prospective customers. 
It is printed on a good quality of card- 
board, two and a half by four inches. The 
unique and striking feature of this busi- 
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ness card is a tiny bottle of extracted honey 
fastened at the middle of it. This tiny 
bottle is only a little more than an inch in 
length, and fastened to the card by a small 
tin band, the ends of which band are made 
to pierce the card until it binds the bottle 
fast, and then the ends of this tin band are 
turned and flattened against the back of 
the card, thus securely holding the bottle. 
At the top of the card is printed “ Choice 
Honey, Comb or Extracted.” At one side 
of the bottle is printed “ We solicit auto 
trade.” At the other side of the bottle is 
printed Watch for Sign, and Sound Spar- 
ton. At the foot of the ecard I have my 
name and location printed. The presenta- 
tion of this ecard always excites an ex- 
pression of pleasure and surprise. I think 
it is a very effective business-getter. 
WHAT CLASS OF CUSTOMERS. 

“Tf you ask me what class of people 
constitute the largest part of my honey 
customers, I hardly know how to answer. 
Very little of our honey trade is local. 
The very large majority of all our customers 
come to our door by auto, and a majority of 
the machines that stop there are Fords. 
This would indicate that a majority of our 
customers, then, are not of the wealthiest 
class. I should say that this majority is 
made up of the well-to-do middle class of 
people, such as ordinarily can afford to 
own and run a Ford auto. However, I 
know that some of our customers are of 
the wealthy class, and they arrive at our 
place in high-priced autos. 

“ Most of our customers are residents of 
Cleveland. Even within the period of two 
months that we have had our roadside 
honey-sign displayed, we have learned that 
many of our first-time customers return to 
us for second and third orders of honey. 
I reeall one man who has come from Cleve- 
land several times for the sole purpose of 
purchasing honey at our place, and has 
purchased in all more than 150 pounds. 
He buys in quantities of ten-pound pails. 
I have found that several of our customers 
purehase for neighbors and friends whom 
they have told of their own buying of 
honey at our place. I recall now one 
lineman for the Ohio Telephone Company 
whose work brings him to the line passing 
my home, who has bought as much as $10.00 
worth of honey at one time, most of it 
for his fellow workmen employed at the 
telephone company’s headquarters. As in- 
dicating how readily honey may be sold to 
those who have an opportunity of buying 
it, I recall that a number cf the motormen 
and conductors on the electric railway which 
passes my home have become steady buy- 
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ers of my honey. In fact, my observation 
is that people of all classes like honey, and 
are ready and glad to buy it if it is brought 
to their attention and made convenient for 
them to purchase. My reason for saying 
this is, as before intimated, that my custom- 
ers come from all classes of people. 
THE BEST SALES DAY 

“ On what days do I sell the most honey? 
Well, I sell the most honey on the days 
that the largest number of automobiles pass 
my home. I should say that Sunday, as 
a rule, is the day when we have the most 
calls. Any holiday, because of the large 
number of automobiles out in the country 
on holidays, are excellent honey-sales days. 
Saturdays are also good sales days. Any 
day when there are a lot of autos on the 
road is a good day to sell honey at my 
place. 

WHO WAITS ON TRADE. 


“Who waits on the trade, do you ask? 
Either myself or my wife; and if neither 
one of us is at home, why, of course trade 
is not waited on. But one or the other 
of us is almost always at home; and as we 
both know the prices and about what our 
customers will ask and what they want, 
one can wait on the trade as well as the 
other. It is not hard to make a sale—just 
know the different prices of the various 
packages, and be able to answer the curious 
questions of your possible customers, and 
you will be able to sell all right.” 

CHIEF FACTORS IN SUCCESS. 

When Mr. Pritchard was asked to sum 
up the most important factors in roadside 
honey-selling, in the order of their impor- 
tance, he said something like this: “ Have 
your plainly printed honey-sale sign direct- 
ly by the roadside, and don’t forget the 
‘Sound Sparton’ part of this sign; have 
your apiary in plain sight of the road, and 
have it in the neatest and most attractive 
possible condition; know how to answer 
the curious questions of your customers con- 
cerning bees and honey—it makes them 
your friend and leads them to have con- 
fidence in you and to come again. Don’t 
forget the front-porch display and an 
attractive business card. Make your honey- 
packages of glass rather than tin, because 
your customers will want to see the honey 
rather than to take your word for it. When 
a Sparton is sounded, respond promptly.” 

SELLING ON A SIDE ROAD. 

On this same improved main thorofare 
leading south from Cleveland on which 
Mr. Pritchard lives, but at a point two miles 
south of Medina, another “ Honey for Sale” 
sign was displayed, being put up about 
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August 1. It was a rather erude, hand- 
painted sign, put up at a ecross-road cor- 
ner, an unimproved dirt road running east 
and west crossing the main north-and- 
south thorofare at this point. The sign 
read “ Honey for Sale,” and after it was 
an arrow pointing down the side road to 
the west. The fact was, that the house 
where the honey was for sale was three- 
quarters of a mile west of the main im- 
proved read and on an unimproved dirt 
road. 

When the editor called at this house to 
learn the results of roadside marketing of 
honey the mother of the young man who 
produced the honey answered his inquiry. 
She said that the honey-sale sign had been 
put up at the corners of the road “ just to 
try it out.” Within a month the entire 
product of her son’s thirty colonies of bees 
had been sold from the house. This 
amounted to about 1000 sections of comb 
honey and some 50 gallons of extracted, 
all of very fine quality. No porch display 
of honey was made at the house, and an 
attractive apiary was not in sight from 
the road. The honey had been sold largely 
to neighbors within a radius of several 
miles, altho some automobilists had left the 
main road three-quarters of a mile distant 
and come to the house to buy. One such, 
a banker living about twenty-five miles 
distant, had come to the place several times 
to buy more and more honey. No attempt 
had been made to make fancy or attractive 
packages for the honey. The comb-honey 
sections, when sold, were merely wrapped in 
paper, and the extracted honey was sold in 
quart Mason jars, and no iabels were used. 
No particular days were noted as best sales 
days on the side road, showing that the 
autos did not cut the largest figure in the 
18 cents for the pound comb sections and 
sales at this home. The price secured was 
$1.35 a gallon for the extracted, the cans 
furnished by the seller. It was stated 
that a better price could have been secured. 

When the lady of the house was asked 
what part the roadside sign had had in 
bringing about the sales of this entire crop 
of honey she said emphatically: “ Yes, the 
sign did it entirely. We did nothing to 
sell it except to put up this sign.” And it 
was a crude one too. 

A BOY’S ROADSIDE SUCCESS 

Five miles south of the city limits of 
Cleveland, still on this main thorofare on 
which Mr. Pritchard lives, and on which 
Medina is located, is another home where 
a roadside honey-sale sign was displayed. 
The picture of the home and the honey- 
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sale sign on the telephone pole in front of 
the residence are shown at the center of 
the accompanying page whereon various 
honey-signs are pictured. Here a fifteen- 
year-old school boy was conducting the 
roadside honey market. Robinson New- 
comb is his name, and he is strictly business 
and enterprise from the bottom of his 
feet to the last hair at the top of his head. 
When asked by the editor to tell about his 
experiences in selling honey from the door 
of his parents’ home he said in brief: 

“1 put up the sign beside the road in 
early August, because I had seen this aid 
‘o selling mentioned in GLEANINGS. I 
have only nine colonies of bees, and had 
sold all my honey within a month, and, in 
fact, had bought some of another man 
several miles away to supply the trade that 
continued after my own honey had all 
been sold. I sold my comb-honey sections 
in eartons and my extracted in glass jars, 
using a label. I got 25 cents a section for 
comb honey and $1.50 a gallon for the ex- 
tracted honey. I also sold a six-pound 
package of extracted for $1.00. In all I 
have sold about 20 eases of comb honey 
and 185 pounds of extracted. I ean not 
say that my honey was all of the best qual- 
ity nor of fancy grade—in fact, I sold 
what would be graded as second-class, but 
just as good for eating purposes as any. 
I had much the largest call for comb honey. 
I would say that the class of people who 
bought honey from me was the ‘Winton- 
Six class.’ By this I mean my customers 
were evidently wealthy people. The road- 
side sign did mighty well for me, but I 
can tell you I am going to have a bigger sign 
next year and more honey.” 

It is worth mentioning that this bright 
keen-eyed boy had had the enterprise to 
foot it erosslots to a neighbor and purchase 
honey from him which he resold at his 
home at a good advance in price. This 
was young Newcomb’s first vear’s experi- 
ence in keeping bees; and one of the most 
striking innovations that he had made in 
his apiculture was to secure large sheet- 
iron or tin beer-signs that he had torn 
down wherever he could find them in his 
vicinity and placed these over the tops of 
his hives as winter covers. He considered 
this use of these beer-signs as an improve- 
ment on their original function, and promis- 
ed more forays on them. 


OLD PEOPLE’S ROADSIDE SELLING. 


Living at about the same distance from 
Cleveland city limits as does the Neweomb 
boy, and on a brick-paved road leading off 
the main thorofare south from the city, 
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lives another roadside honey-seller whose 
sign is nailed to an oak-tree standing in 
front of his residence close beside the pave- 
ment. It is shown in the upper right-hand 
corner of the accompanying page of honey- 
sign illustrations. It is an aged but worthy 
German couple who produce honey here 
from about twenty colonies of bees, and 
their advanced years have somewhat de- 
bilitated them and perhaps robbed them of 
some of the ambition of earlier years. As 
the aged man said: “We don’t bother 
ourselves much.” In fact, no apiary was 
in sight, and the appearance of the premises 
was not as neat as it might have been. The 
sign at the roadside had been put up from 
year to year, and bees have been kept by 
the proprietor for many years. This road- 
side honey sign is ordinarily put up when 
the first crop of honey is taken off and is 
kept up till this honey is sold. The sign is 
put up a second time when the second crop 
of honey is taken off—if the elderly people 
have time to attend to the selling of it. 
It is to be remembered “ We don’t bother 
ourselves.” The sales here are accordingly 
rather slow, but apparently sure. Only 
comb honey is produced and sold by the 
aged couple. 

Speaking of his honey-selling experi- 
ences, the aged beekeeper of this home 
said: “ Until within a very few years there 
was only a dirt road past my house, and | 
eouldn’t sell all of my honey from my 
door then. So I would sell some of it to 
the stores and some of it to neighboring 
farmers and friends. But since the road 
past here has been paved I have had enough 
automobile customers to buy all the honey 
I have and more. We don’t use any ¢ar- 
tons, but just wrap up the comb-honey 
sections in paper and pass them out to 
our customers. I find that I sell more on 
Sundays than on any other day, and more 
during the evening than during the day 
time. The price I got last summer was 18 
cents a section; but just lately I put the 
price up to 20 cents a section. Occasion- 
ally a section will have a little pollen in 
it, and I sell such a one for 15 cents. The 
eull and light-weight sections I sell at less 
than the regular price. It pays to be honest 
in selling honey, just as in every other 
business. I find people will come back to 
buy of you a second time if you have told 
them the exact truth about what you have 
to sell. But the sign out there by the side 
of the road sells our honey—we don’t do 
very much about it except to put that sign 
up when we have honey to sell and when 
we have time to sell it.” 
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A STRIKING ROADSIDE SIGN. 


In the upper left-hand corner of the 
accompanying page illustrating honey-sell- 
ing signs there will be noticed a picture of 
such a sign made by painting the word 
honey in large letters on a white-painted 
hive. This, displayed by the roadside, 
makes a striking honey-selling sign. While 
the editor could not learn the details of 
the honey-selling done at the residence 
where this sign was displayed, yet he did 
learn that this sign led to the sale of all 
the honey produced in a moderate-sized 
apiary within a few days after the hive 
sign had been displayed at the roadside. 
This was on the same main thorofare lead- 
ing south from Cleveland that has been 
mentioned repeatedly before in this article, 


AN INDIANA BOY’S SUCCESS. 


Adding to his testimony given to the edi- 
tor on his automobile trip over the road and 
country previously described in this article, 
we wish to add the testimony of a young 
beekeeper, Chester Bundy, of Converse, 
Ind. The picture of his roadside honey- 
sign is to be found at the lower left-hand 
corner of the accompanying page illustrat- 
ing roadside honey-signs. Mr. Bundy’s 
testimony is right to the point when he says: 

“T am sending you a post-card picture 
of my honey - advertising device. I got 
the cue for it from the advertising number 
of GLEANINGS in which Dr. Bonney and 
others tell about their experience. My sign 
helped to dispose of more than a thousand 
pounds of comb honey. Our road is a 
much-traveled one, and people from five 
to twenty miles around come and buy honey 
for themselves and for their friends.” —~ 

Such is the testimony of the roadside 
honey-sellers of this vicinity as to the effi- 
cacy of the roadside honey-sign, the apiary 
in full sight of the road, the neatness of 
the premises about the honey-seller’s home, 
the good results of knowing and telling of 
bees to prospective customers, the right 
size and kind of packages, and _ strict 
honesty of deals. This testimony from 
the experience of those interviewed by 
the editor of GLEANINGS points its own 
lessons without further comment. It points 
out one of the very best methods of selling 
the honey crop in populous communities, 
and especially for the small producer of 
honey. The efficacy of this roadside sell- 
ing in sparsely settled communities and 
off improved roads may be uncertain and 
perhaps not feasible. But for the bee- 
keeper in populous communitics and near 
large towns it certainly points out the 
road to larger and quicker profit, 
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the fall of 
1915 I had 500 

colonies in six 
yards. Mr. Wat- 
ers who helped 
me had another 
yard, of 100 colo- 
nies. Counting the 3 
inerease we now have nearly 700 colonies. 
We do practically all the work, altho when- 
ever we have a large crop of honey we 
have to have some help. Four years ago we 
produeed $2500 worth of honey from 200 
colonies; the year following, $3600 worth 
from a little more than 300- The season 
of 1914 was the poorest I have seen since 
I kept bees. There was no early honey 
and the crop was light, so that we sold only 
$1200 worth from 333 colonies. The year 
1915 was also poor; but we did better, 
selling $2200 worth from 400 colonies. In 
1916 the crop will bring at least $4500 
from about 425 colonies, besides making 
up winter loss and inereasing to a total of 
550 colonies. The above figures include 
only my own bees. Mr. Waters has sold, 
the present year, over $800 from his. We 
aim to keep busy thruout te year. The 
following is a brief outline of our work in 
the different months. 


JANUARY 


Two or three weeks of this month are 
spent in working wax. I think every bee- 
keeper who has 100 colonies or more should 
make his own foundation. We make, be- 
sides our own, quite a quantity for other 
beekeepers. We dip the surplus sheets as 
wide as the brood, and also make them 
heavy. After running thru smooth rolls 
the sheet is large enough to make six stand- 
ard sheets, three long and two wide. This 
is run just as it is thru the foundation-mill 
and then trimmed. In this way we save 
time over the plan of running one small 
sheet thru at a time. At present we use a 
brood mill, but we are thinking of getting 
one especially for surplus foundation. 

Our brood foundation is made in the 
same way; but the original sheets being 
heavier are long enough for only two sheets 
instead of three. Therefore there are four 
to a sheet. We use warm water when run- 
ning the original sheets thru the smooth 
rolls, but nearly ice-cold water, also plenty 
of soapsuds, when they go thru the foun- 
dation-mill, as the sheets handle better and 
do not stick as much. We make the sur- 
plus foundation 32 to 36 sheets per pound, 
and the brood 10 sheets a pound. We do 
not have to paper the foundation in piling 
it up, therefore we can make it a little 
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lighter than the 
standard. The 
home-made foun- 
dation does not 
look as nice as the 
factor y - made; 
but we like it ful- 
ly as well for the 
bees accept it readily and it goes further. 
After the sheets are dipped it is no trick 
for two men to run and trim 60 to 70 
pounds in eight hours. 
FEBRUARY 

The greater part of this month is de- 
voted to nailing hives and supers. As we 
are constantly increasing our bees we have 
had a great deal of this work to do. Most 
of our colonies are in specially made chaff 
hives. The covers are of thin material, 
but the outside wall of the hive as well as 
the bottom-board is made of % material. 
I do not like loose-bottom double-walled 
hives. Ours are made like the old style 
with tight bottoms. We think the bees 
winter better in them, and the hives are 
much handier when it comes to moving. 
By our system, moreover, there is seldom 
any need for a loose bottom or floor-board. 
With double-walled hives it is an easy mat- 
ter to fix the bees for winter. We simply 
put on the chaff trays (baled planer-shav- 
ings for packing) and contract the en- 
trances. 

Our supers are also special. They take 
seven wide frames that hang in rabbets 
like brood-frames, each holding four sec- 
tions 414 square by 1% inches, or 28 in all. 
For separators we use strips of tin 314 by 
17% tacked on the back of each wide frame. 
I much perfer this kind of super. I have 
some T and P supers which I am trying 
to sell. With our supers we do not have to 
take off a whole super at a time. We can 
remove 4, 8, 12, 16, or 20 sections if we 
like, as I shall explain more fully later. 

When nailing the brood-frames we 
leave one of the lower corners unnailed 
with the end-bar shoved in about half an 
inch. After the wire is threaded thru the 
holes and fastened we take hold of the 
end-bar, force it back into position and 
nail it, thus drawing the wires taut. We 
use this same plan for tacking the separa- 
tor tins on the wide frames that hold the 
sections. 

During the latter part of February we 
commence cleaning our supers and filling 
them with sections and foundation. 


MARCH 


Many beekeepers fill their section-hold- 
ers with sections and then insert the foun- 
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dation. We do just the opposite, altho I 
am not saying that our plan is any better. 
We fasten our foundation by dipping the 
edge of the starter in melted wax and 
rosin. To support the pan of wax and 
rosin over the lamp we make use of a box 
about two feet in height with the front 
open. In the top we cut a hole about 
eight inches in diameter and over this tack 
a piece of tin with a hole in the center of 
it just right to receive the tin basin or pan 
used to hold the wax and rosin. This box 
is supported so that the top holding the 
pan will be flush with the top of the bench. 
Inside the box we place an oil-lamp with 
the chimney on. A No. 3 burner is best, as 
it takes considerable heat. 

We use two parts of rosin to one of wax. 
A little rosin shows on the edge of the sec- 
tions; but of all the honey we have sold 
we have never had complaint on this aec- 
count. 

We take 100 sections, fold one, touch the 
edge of the starter to the rosin and wax, in- 
sert it in the center of the section, and the 
job is done. One man can dampen, fold, 
and starter 2000 sections in a day, and 
the starter will actually tear apart before it 
will drop out. Strength is a necessity 
where the supers have to be hauled to 
out-yards. 

We pile up the sections having the start- 
ers in, and super-covers, no queen-excluders. 
When we have 3000 or 4000 ready we com- 
mence cleaning supers and racks and in- 
serting the sections. 

We nearly always put 4 to 10 bait see- 
tions in the center of half or two-thirds of 
the supers, the idea being that these are 
to be placed on the hives first. 

As yet the bees have not been looked at 
since they were packed in November. Dur- 
ing the warm days which usually come dur- 
ing the latter part of March we go over 
each of the yards and see that the entrances 
are clear. If each colony had plenty of 
honey the fall previous we do not make an 
examination as to stores on this visit. 


APRIL 

After the bees have had several cleans- 
ing flights we make a trip over the yard, 
lifting off the cover and tray, then raising 
the super-cover and blowing a little smoke 
under. If the colony is strong, and if 
there is plenty of honey to last until May, 
we leave it alone. If it is weak we con- 
tract the entranee. If we notice a queen- 
less “ hum ” we investigate; and if we dis- 
cover that the colony is really queenless we 
unite some other weak colony with the 
queenless colony. If any colonies are short 
of stores we supply a comb or two of seal- 
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ed honey. If any colonies are extremely 
weak, but still contain good queens, we re- 
serve such queens for replacing poor queens 
in other colonies. 

In April we pian to paint all the new 
hives and supers, also to repaint the hives 
at one out-apiary every year. We usually 
paint the hives white, but now and then we 
use red, yellow, blue, ete. I like the con- 
trast, and I think it helps the bees in locat- 
ing their own hive. During this month we 
also nail our shipping-cases, and make the 
carriers if we have time. 

MAY 

From May until November is our busiest 
time. We aim to do four things during 
May: Clip the queens, spread brood, sup- 
ply necessary honey, and look for possible 
disease. We usually get our six yards 
looked over three different times during this 
month. 

On our first trip we find the queen in 
every colony, see that she is clipped, and 
mark her age on the hive. We also make 
sure that there is plenty of honey. A nor- 
mal colony will usually have brood in four 
or five combs at this time, and we slip an 
outside comb of brood or both outside 
combs into the middle, thus spreading the 
brood. In case of colonies that are weak 
we give a comb of hatching brood and 
young bees taken from some strong colony. 

The second time around we look after the 
supply of honey again. This time we put a 
comb of honey, first breaking the capping, 
in the center of the brood-nest. 

On the last round if we run out of 
combs of honey saved over from the pre- 
vious fall we feed sugar. We have never 
done very much feeding of sugar, however. 
If any colony shows disease we mark it for 
treatment in June. At this time we again 
spread the brood with one or possibly two 
combs in the center, and supply weak col- 
onies with more brood from the strong ones. 
In spreading brood there is no general rule 
that can be followed. Some colonies will 
not stand any spreading, while others will 
need more than the average. 

JUNE 

In this locality the clover-honey flow usu- 
ally commences about the middle of June. 
However, in the fore part of the month we 
begin putting on supers. We put two 
supers, each containing bait sections, on 
the strong colonies, and one on the weaker 
colonies. At the home yard a few are run 
for extracted honey. These, of course, re- 
ceive extracting-supers. During the 
swarming season we plap to go over the 
yards every eight or ten days. 

During the fore part of June we kill all 
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hybrid queens over one year old, and also 
practically all queens that will soon be three 
years old. On the next trip we cut out all 
cells started in hybrid colonies and supply 
such colonies with cells from one of the 
hives containing an old queen also killed on 
the previous trip. On this trip we destroy 
all cells but one in the hives that had con- 
tained these three-year-old queens. In 
this way we eliminate swarming in at least a 
third of the colonies in each yard. 

About June 20 we commence making in- 
crease to atone for the winter losses. All 
of our hives face the south. In ease of 
colonies preparing to swarm, a new hive 
with full sheets of foundation or combs is 
placed on the old stand, the old hive being 
set to one side, facing the north. The 
queen and frame of brood is taken out of 
the old hive and placed in the new one on 
the old stand, the extra frame from the hive 
being put in the old hive. At the next 
trip, eight or ten days later, the old hive 
is taken away to an entirely new stand, 
after first shaking the bees from four or 
five frames in front of the new hive on the 
old stand. (Combs with cells on them 
should not be shaken.) In this way the old 
colony has just enough bees so that the 
brood will not chill. The supers, cf course, 
were put on the new hive on the old stand at 
the time the division was made. 

This is the most satisfactory way of 
making inerease that I have ever tried. 
The old colony gives a good account of 
itself on the clover flow. 

JULY 

After the first of July nothing is done 
toward stopping swarming but eutting out 
queen-cells, As swarming is usually over 
in this locality by the 10th, this plan is 
nearly always sufficient. A few may swarm 
out now and then; but aside from a little 
mixing up no harm seems to result. 

The honey-flow generally lasts until 
about the 20th. If it is a good flow more 
supers are added on each trip. 

As soon as a wide frame of four sections 
is found sealed it is removed. 
25th we commence taking off all the clover 
honey. We go to a yard with a wagon and 
blankets and an empty super. We go toa 
hive, take out all the frames that have any 
sections that are capped, or partly so. It 
is not necessary to haul the empty sections 
home. We leave them on and fill in with 
others if there are not enough to complete 
a super. This leaves a super on each 
hive with some half-built combs to start 
the bees on buckwheat. As fast as the 
finished honey is taken off we give each 
frame a good shake, thus dislodging the 
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bees, and place it in a super and then 
wheel or carry the super to the wagon. 
A few bees will be carried home, but not 
many. The few that are left on the honey 
usually take wing when the blankets are 
raised during the loading of the honey. 

To avoid robbers it is a good plan to 
have two men, one to take off the honey and 
shake, and the other to carry it to the 
wagon and load. No hive should be kept 
open a minute longer than necessary. If 
robbers get started in one place we go to 
another part of the apiary, keeping the 
honey tightly covered on the wagon all of 
the time. Shaking bees off from only four 
sections at a time may seem slow work, but 
it is not. Two men will “strip” a yard a 
day. 

AUGUST 

We aim to have the early honey taken 
off, seraped, packed, and shipped by the 
15th of the month. We make two grades. 
No. 1 is the grade that we ship, and the 
No. 2, consisting of the sections not fully 
capped over, which we sell around home. 
Sections that are too light for the second 
grade we extract. After this we prepare 
more sections and refill the supers. 

About the 15th we again run over the 
yard. In fact, we do this every ten days 
until about the middle of September, be- 
cause there is often considerable swarming 
during the fall honey-flow. We do no- 
thing to prevent the swarming except to 
keep the cells cut out every ten days, and 
make sure that all laying queens are clip- 
ped. The swarming fever is more easily 
broken up at this time of the year than 
earlier during the clover flow. 

At the August 15th visit we clip all 
queens in our new colonies, and also in the 
colonies requeened early in June. 
are put on the new divisions, also another 
on the 6ld colonies if the bees are storing 
rapidly. At the next one or two visits we 
simply give more room if necessary and 
look the combs over for cells. 

SEPTEMBER 

The work during this month is a good 
deal like that in July. At the visits during 
the fore part of the month we supply more 
room and haul home any frames of sections 
that are finished. About the 25th the flow 
from buckwheat and goldenrod is over, and 
we therefore remove all the honey. We 
work just as we do in July, except at this 
time all sections are taken off. About this 
time we also bring along the chaff trays and 
the entrance-blocks and put them on. 

OCTOBER 

This is a busy month, for we serape, 

serape, all day long. 
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NOVEMBER 


We are usually thru with the honey by 
the first week of this month, then we extract 
the unfinished sections, strain the honey 
into a tank, stir it for a day or so, then run 
it out into paper sacks to granulate. We 
have a good eall for granulated honey in 
sacks. We think the stirring a great help 
as it makes a finer grain. It is ealled 
“butter honey ” here. 

As was previously mentioned, some of 
the colonies in the home yard are run for 
extracted honey. All the honey that they 
produce from the fall flow is saved and set 
away for spring feeding. 

During the latter part of the month we 
again look over the yard. There are a 
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few of the colonies in single-walled hives, 
having deep telescoping covers. These are 
well wrapped in newspapers, and the covers 
slipped down over the whole The colo- 
nies winter quite well so protected, but not 
as well as they do in the double-walled hives. 
Before leaving the yard we see that the 
covers are tight, and that the front of 
every hive is lower than the back. 
DECEMBER 

This is our easiest month. We take a 
few holidays, straighten up the bee-house, 
putting things to rights and getting ready 
for the winter work. Any poor combs 
that have been culled out during the sum- 
mer, and all serapings, are rendered into 
wax ready for the work in January. 

Pierpont, Ohio. 














OMEWHERE 
in the past, 
perhaps 

about a century 
ago; the place, no 
doubt, a mission 
leeated in the 
Americas between 
the tropic of Can- 
cer and the tropic of Capricorn, a black- 
robed priest was making a study of the 
trees and plants indigenous to the soil. 
And particularly did he become interested 
in a certain acacia-like tree. The trunk 
of this tree was not beautiful; in fact, it 
might be classed as ugly. But the tree had 
many good features that offset the ill ap- 
pearance, among which were that the seeds 
germinated freely, and that the young trees 
were sturdy and capable of taking care of 
themselves, and grew in almost any kind of 
soil. In fact, it seemed to matter little 
where the tree found a foothold, whether on 
low coastal land or high arid plains where 
the altitude was reckoned by thousands of 
feet. Then, too, the wood of the tree was 
good firewood, and did not rot when placed 
in earth or water. The foliage was pleas- 
ing to the eye, and the blossoms that the 
trees bore during two distinet periods of 
bloom were sweet-scented, and yielded nectar 
abundantly. The honey gathered by the 
bees from the blossoms was very light in 
color, and of good flavor. The fruit was 
fleshy gray, or golden pods from five to 
nine inches long. These pods when ripe 
furnished food for both man and beast. 
Cattle were especially fond of the pods, 
and thrived on them. Another feature of 
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A Prolific, Rapid- growing Tree of 
Great Importance to Stock - growers 
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ALGAROBA the trees was that 

the roots, which 
would go, when 
necessary, great 
depths for water, 
did not impair the 
fertility of the 
surface soil; and 
as the bipinnated 
leaves let the sunshine filter thru, the grass, 
unless the trees grew in dense thickets, grew 
beneath the trees almost as freely and as 
luxuriantly as in the open. 

A quantity of the seed of this tree was 
gathered by the priest, and either taken or 
sent to France, and eventually found its 
way to the Jardin du Roi de Paris. Just 
who the priest was that gathered the seed; 
just where the trees grew, or the exact 
manner in which the seed found its way 
to France is unknown, the true and exact 
facts having been lost or obscured in the 
dusty corridors of time. All that seems 
to be actually known is that Father Bache- 
lot was given the seed at the Jardin du Roi 
de Paris, and that he took it to the Hawai- 
ian Islands about the year 1828; that he 
planted the seeds, and that at least one 
seed grew. The tree from that seed still 
stands. 

BOTANICAL DESCRIPTION 

This is the tree now known as the Hawai- 
ian algaroba, Prosopis juliflora being the 
botanical name. “ Prosopis” means “ ob- 
secure,” and “ juliflora ” means “ catkin-like 
flower.” The tree belongs to the natural 
order Leguminosae (sub-order mimoseae). 

It is claimed that there are eighteen or 
more species of the prosopis, all tropical 
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or semi-tropical plants, and are found in 
the country lying south from southern 
Texas to Chile, the mesquite of Texas being 
one of the number. 

The size and height of the Hawaiian tree 
depend on conditions. If conditions are 
favorable the tree reaches a height of forty- 
five or fifty feet, and the trunk a diameter 
of two feet or more. In Hawaii the tree 
grows very rapidly, in that respect surpass- 
ing the eucalypti that have been introduced 
into Hawaii. As to the periods of bloom, in 
Hawaii the first bloom commences in May 
and the last generally ends some time about 
the first of October. 

ALGAROBA WOOD AS FUEL 

Algaroba is the chief source of fuel in 
the territory of Hawaii. It also makes 
excellent charcoal. In addition to being 
valuable as fuel, the tree furnishes a gum 
suitable for use in varnish, and the bark 
contains tannin. Then, too, the tree being 
a legume, it is a soil-maker of some im- 
portanee. The wood is also suitable for 
short-length piles, as the wood is relatively 
free from attack of the toredo, the great 
enemy of wood that is submerged in salt 
water. 

WHERE ALGAROBA WILL GROW 


The algaroba is an evergreen tropical or 
semi-tropical tree, and there is no reason 
to suppose that it would be possible for it 
to grow further north than does its sister, 
the mesquite of Texas and Mexico. 

SOIL WHERE ALGAROBA WILL GROW 


It is found along the coasts of most of the 
Hawaiian Islands, and thousands of acres 
are growing on the sea-level. In some 
places the waves splash on the foliage, so 
near to the sea does it grow. But the tree 
seems to do best at a slight elevation, and 
no doubt it will grow at any elevation where 
the mesquite will grow. At the present 
time I think that about 2000 feet is as high 
an elevation as the tree has reached. All 
that the tree seems to want is a place to 
find a foothold, a little soil, and some mois- 
ture. As the Hawaiian Islands are all of 
recent voleanic origin, the kinds of soil here 
are limited, which likewise limits observa- 
tion as to what soil is best for the tree. 

As to climate, a semi-arid climate seems 
to suit the tree best; but, as in the case with 
soil and with altitude, the algaroba is not 
very partial, and seems willing to accommo- 
date itself to conditions. 

EXTENT OF ALGAROBA FORESTS IN THE 

HAWAIIAN ISLANDS 

On the lee side of practically all of the 
islands there are enormous forests of al- 
garoba, the forests extending from the sea- 
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shore to an altitude of a thousand feet or 
so. As most of those who read this are not 
personally acquainted with the Hawaiian 
Islands, a word of explanation concerning 
the so-called lee side of the islands will not 
be out of place. The reason for there be- 
ing a lee side is the trade-winds. These 
are easterly winds that blow, with but few 
exceptions, during the entire year. The 
easterly side of the islands is, therefore, 
spoken of as the windward side, and the 
westerly side as the lee side. The trade- 
winds cause an entire change of climate 
to exist on the opposite sides of the islands, 
even tho the island is but a few miles across. 
On the windward sides there is a heavy 
rainfall, some places in excess of 200 inches 
for the year, and at times it reaches 400. 
On the lee side there is less rain, in some 
instances being an almost total lack of rain- 
fall, causing deserts to exist in some places. 
It is where the heavy rainfall exists that 
the algaroba does not thrive, or is entirely 
lacking. 
ALGAROBA AS A HONEY-PLANT 


Algaroba is the only good. floral honey 
that the Hawaiian Islands produce to any 
extent. In color the honey is almost water- 
white, and has about the same body as 
white clover. The flavor, aside from being 
good, is distinetive, and no doubt the publie, 
wherever the honey is sold, acquire a pref- 
erence for it the same as with alfalfa, sage, 
white clover, ete. 


ANALYSIS OF ALGAROBA HONEY 


As is well known, most of the Hawaiian 
honey is not normal. As is shown by 
Bulletin No. 17, “ Hawaiian Honeys,” by 
the Hawaii Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, the honey from the algaroba is the 
nearest normal. Its only difference from 
normal honey is in the matter of having a 
high ash content. The ash in algaroba 
honey varies between 0.44 and 0.59 per 
cent, while, according to the official stand- 
ard, pure honey should not exceed 0.25 per 
eent of ash. 


WHAT PROPORTION OF HAWAIIAN HONEY IS 
ALGAROBA 

According to the last-mentioned bulle- 
tin, in 1906 the Hawaiian Islands produeed 
a total crop of about 600 tons of honey. 
Of this amount some 200 tons was from 
algaroba. Since 1906 there has been con- 
siderable advance in the number of bees in 
Hawaii, and I suppose an increase in the 
amount of honey; but just what percentage 
of the honey during the past few years 
has been from algaroba I have not heen 
able to ascertain definitely. Some claim 
that it is now half. This may be true, as 
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no doubt there is less honey-dew honey since 
the leaf-hopper, the pest that at one time 
threatened the extinction of the cane-sugar 
industry of the islands, has been brought 
under control. 

SOME GENERAL DATA ON HAWAIIAN ALGAROBA 


When I started to collect algaroba data 
I asked Oswald St. John Gilbert, manager 
of the Sandwich Island Honey Co., and 
Treasurer of the Algaroba Feed Company, 
both Hawaiian corporations, and who is, 
perhaps, the best-posted man on the subject 
of algaroba in Honolulu, to give me his 
estimate as to the number of acres of al- 
garoba on Oahu; the amount of beans that 
a tree would produce; how long it takes a 
tree to bear; how heavy a honey-yielder the 
algaroba is; and the amount of algaroba 
being now planted. The figures Mr. Gil- 
bert furnished me are as follows: 


AS TO EXTENT OF THE ALGAROBA FORESTS 


There are in the neighborhood of 17,000 
acres of algaroba on the island of Oahu. 
As to the amount of beans that a tree would 
produce, his estimate is that a tree with a 
thirty-foot spread, planted from select seed, 
under normal conditions, will produce ap- 
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The small trees just back of the fence are small algaroba-trees, only 
These are planted closely together for the express purpose of making a “ 


pig- proof” 


The trees also, a few years later, furnish food for the pigs which are very fond 


proximately five hundred pounds of beans. 
As to the annual crop, many of the trees 
are yet small, and his estimate of the 
annual crop for Oahu is approximately 
25,000 tons. As to how many years it takes 
before a tree will produce pods, he replied 
that a tree from selected seed should pro- 
duce pods in from four to six years. It 
is a rather difficult matter to get at the 
amount of honey produced, yet he thinks 
that a tree with a thirty-foot spread of 
branches would produce two and a half 
pounds of honey in a normal year. In the 
matter of the amount of algaroba being 
now planted, he stated that it is still being 
spread by cattle, the reason being that, as 
most of the stock pick up the pods from the 
ground underneath the tree, the seeds, being 
unecracked, are not digested. In the matter of 
systematic planting and caring for algaro- 
ba-trees, the Gilbert & Dowsetts interests 
are the only people on Oahu who are doing 
it. During the year 1916, prior to Octo- 
ber 1, they had planted under his supervision 
over a hundred thousand algaroba - trees. 
These trees were planted for s‘ock food, 
firewood, and for honey. 

Honolulu, Hawaii, Oct. 28. 
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of approach 
to the subject of 
apiculture. The 
first is purely 
academic. The 
scientist studies 
the bee as_ he 
might study the vermes or extinct geo- 
logie specimens; and the man who obtains 
his doetor’s degree for profound histological 
research might erstwhile be unable to pro- 
duce a decent super of comb honey or get a 
lone queen-cell accepted. 

The second angle of approach is practi- 
eal. A man knows his job. He may not 
be conversant with the veriest elements of 
biology. He may never have looked thru 
a microscope. But he knows when the tops 
of his combs are beginning to be fringed 
with whiteness it is time for supers. He 
knows swarming plans. He knows 
how to get queen-cells accepted. Scientific 
talk is to him gratuitous jargon. He 
achieves results—and that’s all he is after. 

Now and then you find a rare man who is 
big enough to embrace both points of view 
—to reinforce practical apiculture with pro- 
found scientific knowledge. Such a man, 
for instance, is my esteemed namesake and 
acquaintance, Dr. Phillips, of Washing- 
ton. 

While the majority of our successful bee- 
keepers are not college men, it seems to me 
the thoro conception of a few fundamental 
biological laws might greatly expedite 
their earnest efforts to achieve those finer 
strains of stock for which all bee-breeders 
strive. At least, it would point out the 
main paths of possible progress, and save 
time wasted in following “ blind alleys.” 


SOMA PLASM VS. GERM PLASM. 


There are, so to speak, two kinds of mate- 
rial that enter into the structure of an 
organism. The first is “soma” or body 
plasm. It is local and short-lived. It 
begins with the individual. It ends with 
the individual. Its inheritability is al- 
most negligible. The fact that a black- 
smith develops big muscle is (if that muscle 
is acquired and not an inherent tendency) 
no indication that his child will be robust. 
The fact that a man loses an arm in a rail- 
road accident is no forecast that his pro- 
geny will be one-armed. In either case 
the change is in the “soma” plasm. 

The second element is called “ germ” 
plasm. That is everlasting—earrying the 
essential characteristics inherent in the in- 
dividual down thru the long lines of he- 


Raising Queens from the Best Honey the 
Producing Colony Not Always the 
Best Policy in the End 


Geo. W. Phillips 


ical vehicle for 
transmission 
of life; and any 
essential chan ge 
in the germ plasm 
is at once grasped 
ter upon by nature, 
and, if it possesses survival value, becomes 
a dominant factor in progressive evolution. 


ACQUIRED CHARACTERISTICS VS. VARIATION. 


Corresponding to soma and germ plasm 
are the two well-known factors of organic 
development : Acquired characteristics 
and congenital variation. The first applies 
to those characteristics acquired in the 
life history of the individual. They indi- 
cate changes in the soma plasm, and their 
influence upon heredity is extremely slow— 
some scientists say, not at all. At any rate, 
for practical current beekeeping they are 
negligible. How many ages did it take to 
bronze the Indian or bleach the Caucausian ? 

The second element is congenital variation, 
and implies a change in the germ plasm 
itself. This may be considered under two 
aspects: 

1. Gradual variation. No two peas in 
the pod are exactly alike; no two queens. 
These variations are probably due to the 
several possible combinations of the male 
and female elements in breeding, as well 
as to the recurrence of far-off ancestral 
traits. Some of these variations tend down- 
ward (reversion); others tend upward 
(evolution ). Right here is the queen- 
breeder’s chance. By carefully selecting 
those queens whose colonies show desirable 
qualifications he may greatly assist nature 
in giving the desirable traits survival value. 
And this is the reason why some careful 
breeders may produce gentle bees, hardy 
bees, yellow bees, ete. In fact, it is my 
opinion that by this method may be pro- 
duced even a strain of bees immune to 
certain diseases. It is well known that cer- 
tain Arabian tribes, altho they drink waier 
infested with typhoid bacteria, are im- 
mune to typhoid fever. Why? Because 
those individuals who were susceptible 
have died. Those remaining can’t die. 
Perhaps nature, unaided, would in time 
weed out in like manner all bees suscep- 
tible to European foul brood and leave a 
race immune. But this end might be tre- 
mendously hastened by the intelligent 
apiarist. 

2. Mutation. This is sudden variation. 
It implies a drastic modification of germ 
plasm, and is immediately transmitted thru 
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heredity. In common parlance we call it 
a freak of nature. For instance, the 
phenomenal Root queen would represent a 
mutation—an upward bound. And could 
the mating of her offspring have been con- 
trolled, she might have proved the parent 
of a transcendent strain. The Concord 
grape was a mutation from the wild grape. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the bee- 
keeper must ever be alert to detect these 
desirable variations, and not waste time up- 
on stocks whose characteristics are acquired. 
The latter lead us only into blind alleys. 
For instance, you say gentleness is an es- 
sential. Colony No. 1 is gentle; therefore, 
breed from that queen. But why is colony 
No. 1 gentle? Perhaps because said colony 
is rendered docile by frequent contact with 
people. Queens from that colony may de- 
velop vicious bees. The characteristic was 
acquired — not inherent. For instance, 
again: Colony No. 2 has produced a tre- 
mendous honey crop; therefore breed from 
that queen. But why the big crop? Per- 
haps because the queen was a vigorous 
layer. But why? Perhaps because she 
was well reared. Her cell was built by a 
roaring colony in the swarming season. 
If the vigor her colony displays is due to 
the numerical abundance of bees she pro- 
duces, and not to the inherent quality of 
the individual bee, her daughters may be 
doomed to mediocrity. 

The other day I read an article about a 
beginner who had bought several Italian 
queens and a swarm of black bees. The 
blacks produced a bigger surplus; there- 
fore he favored the blacks. 

But why did the black colony transcend? 
Simply because, for some reason, the 
black queen had a better individual life 
history. The Italians, while possessing a 
far better racial history, were probably not 
so well nourished as queen-cells, or were 
growing old. But given an equal chance 
in the second generation, the inherent vigor 
of the Italians would predominate, and the 
blacks would be left in isimbo. 

Right here is a fine point to be considered 
in the production of queens. There are two 
kinds of people who purchase queens: 
Those who buy for breeding, and those who 
buy yearly for honey-gathering. A poor 
layer may be highly profitable to the breed- 
er, provided she is not genetically so. Her 
lack of fecundity may have been brought 
about by old age, accident, or even because 
of poor nutrition in her larval stages. But 
these are soma-plasm modifications. Her 
well-bred daughters will immediately “ re- 
vert ” to the high type of her ancestral line. 
Really, I do not believe the prolifieness of 
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an individual mother ought to be so loudly 
proclaimed as a breeding asset —only so, 
if that prolifieness be congenital. Give 
me a poor layer from a vigorous honey- 
producing strain, and let her poverty of 
eggs be due to her own improper larval 
nourishment, and I am sure I could pro- 
duce from that queen daughters of maxi- 
mum prolifieness. In breeding it is the 
racial line that counts. So much from the 
breeder’s standpoint. But the honey-pro- 
aucer also buys queens; and let us say that 
he buys absolutely all his queens, rearing 
none. Then the vital question with him is 
not the racial but the life history of the 
queen. Of course, if both are combined 
so much the better. But of the two, the 
queen’s life history is the predominant 
requisite. A queen may be of the finest 
strain; but if she is old, if she has a leg 
injured, if she emerged from an improperly 
nourished cell, good by honey! 

In other words, if I am a honey-pro- 
ducer I will sacrifice racial vigor to indi- 
vidual vigor. I ean do better with a well- 
reared queen from poor stock than with a 
poorly reared queen from fancy stock. If, 
on the other hand, I am a breeder, I will 
sacrifice individual vigor to racial vigor. 
I ean do better with a poorly reared queen 
from faney stock than with a well-reared 
queen from poor stock. Here I am after 
germ plasm—not soma plasm. 

Ignorance of these principles often leads 
to the most ludicrous conclusions. For in- 
stance, years ago, while I was yet in the 
West Indies, there was much controversy 
about clipping queens’ wings. Some one even 
declared certain of his bees were hatching 
wingless because his queens for generations 
had been clipped! Such a man had evi- 
dently forgotten that horses’ tails have been 
eut short from the time of Pharaoh—and 
dogs’ also. Yet hounds and horses are 
still born with normal tails. 

The same applies to the fiction of 
“ Northern-bred Queens.” A white man 
in Africa is a white man. It will require 
aeons to make his burnt skin in the slightest 
degree hereditary. A standard Doolittle 
queen reared in Florida is as good as a 
standard Doolittle queen reared at the 
North Pole. 

Lebanon, Ohio, Sept. 26. 

[Mr. Phillips, as many of our readers 
know, while not related in any way to Dr. 
E. F. Phillips, has been quite prominent as 
a beekeeper and queen-breeder. Born in 
Jamaica, he was a successful beekeeper in 
that country, and after coming to the 
United States was for several years head 
queen-breeder for the A. I. Root Co.—Eb.] 
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T our recent 
lumberyard 
fire a little 

backlot apiary be- 
longing to A. L. 
Boyden’s boys 
was located with- 
in 100 feet of the 
piles that were 
burned. The heat was so great that it 
looked at one time as if the lumber, includ- 
ing all our manufacturing plant, would be 
reduced to ashes. During the general ex- 
citement the little beeyard was forgotten. 
After the fire was over, a hive located near- 
est the fire stood out as a remarkable in- 
stance of the power of the bees to keep the 
internal temperature of the colony down in 
spite of a $25,000 lumber fire near by. The 
engraving below, when it is understood that 
there was a nice colony in the hive “ after 
it was all over,” almost tells its own story, 
and a wonderful story it is. 

The heat was so intense that all the wood- 
work under the metal cover was burned 
away, even the front rail. A piece of it 
is shown where it dropped down at the 
entranee. The fire not only burned deep 
on the side but actually burned a hole thru 
the center. ‘The comb next to it was melt- 


ed down, as will be seen by the black stain 
where the wax ran on to the side board of 
Not only was the wood 


the hive-stand. 
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BEES TRIED BY FIRE 


A Remarkable Case Showing How 
Bees Can Keep Down the Temper- 


ature in the Hive 
By E. R. Root 


burned out from 
under thetin roof, 
but the top - bars 
of the brood- 
frames were char- 
red half way 
down. That a 
colony could sur- 
vive under such 
conditions is unbelievable. 

Any one would have supposed that they 
would have been driven out of the hive, 
and that all the combs would have melted 
down, and that the wax would have ignited, 
leaving nothing but a pile of ashes. But, 
remarkable to relate, at the time the photo- 
graph was taken there was a nice colony 
of bees, and all the combs were intact ex- 
cept the one next to the hive, which had 
been melted down. 

These bees, as soon as the hive became 
scorching hot, must have gone into the 
business of ventilating with the knowledge 
that the flames of hades were after them. 
The men who fought heroically to keep 
down the big lumber fire could not have 
worked harder, and every bee must have 
gone into the business of fanning, blowing 
a current of cold air into the hive and the 
warm air out. It surely was a life-and- 
death struggle. 

We have heard of instances where colo- 
nies left out in the hot sun have had their 














The bees that kept the inside of the hive cool in spite of the fire. 
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combs melted down; but evidently they had 
a restricted entrance, or too many bees in 
the fields, to keep up the necessary ventila- 
tion. 

Why the hive here shown did not burn up 
entirely will remain an unsolved mystery, 
unless we admit that a good colony can 
do more in ventilating than we usually give 
it eredit for. It is possible and even prob- 
able that some fireman, seeing the plight of 
the hive, dashed a pail of water on it and 
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thus saved for us a relic that is exceedingly 
valuable in showing the power of bees to 
keep down the internal temperature of the 
colony, even tho the outside of the hive 
was afire. It will be noticed that the en- 
trance is % by the width of the hive, and 
that would afford ample ventilation. If 
it had been contracted down to the usual 
space, in all probability the combs would 
have melted down and the bees been 
destroyed. 











UR. readers 
will remem- 
ber that sev- 

eral times during 
the last year we 
have spoken of 
troubles between 
the smelters and 
the beekeepers in 
Ontario, Canada. We also stated that the 
beemen had brought joint suit against the 
smelters, claiming $30,000 damages. 

For the benefit of those who do not under- 
stand, it should be explained that a smelter 
is a plant for the reduetion of ores. The 
raw ores consist of rocks in which are in- 
corporated various metals — gold, silver, 
copper, zine, ete. These rocks are ground 
up and then subjected to an intense heat. 
The various gases arising from the reduc- 
tion are carried off thru high stacks. These 
gases consist of SO? and SO%, and, with 
water, H20, make H?S04, or sulphuric 
acid. SO? (burning sulphur) is the gas 
used to kill bee-moth, and, of course, if 
strong enough, would kill bees. 

A great deal of free arsenic is carried out 
thru the stacks of the smelter in the form 
of dust, and the dust falling on the vegeta- 
tion in the immediate vicinity forms a 
grayish-white deposit which, uniting with 
the dews, forms a sort of coeting over 
all plant life within reach. This coating 
on hay crops has been reported in several 
eases to have caused the death of domestic 
animals and to have destroyed the vegeta- 
tion itself in some cases. 

In nearly all places where smelters have 
been located in the Uniied States, bees have 
died off. The claim is made that the free 
arsenic, uniting with the pollen dust, nec- 
tar, and the ordinary dew of the morning, 
is carried by the bees into the hives; that 
this poisonous mixture, whether in the 
form of nectar, pollen, or dew, kills off both 
the bees and brood. Arsenic is only par- 


BEES VS. SMELTERS 


A;Famous Case Comes to Tnal in 
the Supreme Court of Ontano, Can. 


By E. R. Root 





tially scluble fn 
water, so’ when it 
is taken into the 
hive mixed with 
water, pollen, or 
dew, it forms a 
mechanical ¢ 0 m- 
bination — not a 
chemical mixture. 
In either ease it would be poisonous. 

Arsenical sprays are used very largely 
nowadays in spraying fruit-trees to kill off 
the eodling-moth. The poison known as the 
arsenate of lead is mixed with water. This 
combination is then thrown by means of 
spray-pumps on the trees, causing a coat- 
ing of the arsenic on the leaves and blos- 
soms. The larve of the moth, by eating 
these, are destroyed. 

That the arsenate of lead is a rank poi- 
son to bees is shown by the fact that cer- 
tain states have passed laws against the 
throwing of arsenical sprays on trees while 
in bloom, because experience shows that the 
bees are killed by gathering the nectar 
from the blossoms that are coated with a 
deposit of arsenate of lead. Experience al- 
so shows that bees are killed where the ar- 
senate of lead falls on “cover crops” be- 
neath the fruit-trees in Colorado sprayed 
when the trees are not in bloom. 

While there lias been a general complaint 
that bees in the immediate vicinity of 
smelters die off in large numbers, no suit 
for damages was brought against any smel- 
ters until 1907 in Utah, where the smelters 
paid $60,000 damages to the beekeepers. 

For a year or so back, there have been 
reports coming in, telling of a fearful loss 
of bees in the vicinity of the Coniagas 
Reduction Co., of Thorold, Ontario. Some- 
thing like 700 colonies, it is claimed, have 
been killed outright. For miles in all di- 
rections one sees beautiful fruit and farm 
lands, and these, within a few years, have 
been devoted to the growing of fruit as 
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well as general farm crops. In such a lo- 
cality bees would naturally thrive. 

A few years ago this big smelting con- 
cern, having a reported capitalization of 
three and a half millions of dollars, lo- 


eated their plant at Thorold. Shortly af-. 


ter, complaints began to pour in of bees 
dying it was claimed as the direct result of 
the smelter smoke, the bees dying worst 
in the direction of the smoke carried by the 
prevailing winds. Finally the beekeepers 
in the locality combined together in a joint 
suit against the smelter company. The 
case was postponed from time to time, but 
finally came to trial on Nov. 30. Whether 
the fruit-growers and farmers joined with 
the plaintiffs in the action we are not ad- 
vised; but evidently they were very much 
interested, because, if the smelters killed 
off the bees, it would cause a marked re- 
duction in the volume of their fruit. 

The best legal talent was employed on 
each side, the case being fought in the su- 
preme court of Ontario at St. Catharine’s. 

The plaintiffs, of course, introduced the 
ease of Utah, where the smelters paid the 
beekeepers $60,000 damages. They also 
introduced evidence to show that horses be- 
longing to the smelter company died, which 
the defense admitted, we are informed. 

The direct testimony of the beekeepers 
who had suffered loss showed that their bees 
died in large numbers—in 1909 more par- 
ticularly, and every year since, within a 
range of from one-fourth to five miles of 
the smelter. But the loss it is claimed has 
been less since the company has used screens 
for catching the free arsenic. 

The defense sought to show that the 
bees died from natural causes; that the 
symptoms described by the beekeepers, of 
bees dying, were the same as those of bee 
paralysis, Isle of Wight disease, and the 
disappearing disease. It also tried to show 
that brood diseases .might progress far 
enough so that the old bees would die off, 
and the eolony thus become extinet, be- 
cause there would be no new blood to sup- 
ply the loss. 

The editor of GLEANINGS was called in by 
the plaintiff to tell how far bees would fly 
—to deseribe the various adult bee diseases 
and to show that the symptoms as reported 
by the various witnesses of bees dying with- 
in the vicinity of the smelters were not the 
same as those of the Isle of Wight disease 
or bee paralysis. 

We were kept on the witness-stand for 
about three hours and a half. Prof. Mor- 
ley Pettit, of the Apicultural School of 
Guelph, next followed as expert witness 
for the plaintiff. The defense “went af- 
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ter” both of us—a matter to be expected. 
Our testimony tended to show that the re- 
ported symptoms were not the same as 
those of adult bee diseases, but, rather, of 
poisoning. 

At the time we left, Dec. 2, it was hard 
to say how the case would go; but we have 
been informed that the main plea by the 
defendant was that the plaintiff had “ made 
no case.” The judge has taken the matter 
under advisement, but at this writing he 
has rendered no decision. 

A decision for the plaintiffs, if we under- 
stand it, will not mean that the smelters, 
who employ an army of men, will have to 
shut up shop; but it will mean that they 
will be required, probably, to pay damages 
already sustained, and to use better means 
for preventing free arsenic from going up 
the stacks and being seattered all over the 
vicinity, destroying vegetation as well as 
animal and insect life. 

There were some amusing incidents that 
came up during the trial—partieularly in- 
teresting to the beekeepers present. The 
attorneys on both sides of the case had 
been “cramming” up on bee-lore. They 
had hunted up everything on the subject 
of bee diseases, poisons, smelters, distance 
bees fly, and anything and everything that 
might have a bearing on the smelter ques- 
tion. Some of the questions were funny, 
showing that “a little learning is a danger- 
ous thing.” Some questions could not be 
answered by yes and no, because they as- 
sumed impossible conditions. Other ques- 
tions could not be answered in the manner 
stated, and his lordship the judge was 
fair enough to ask counsel to restate their 
questions. 

One question asked by the defense was 
that, “Assuming that all the brood 
in a hive was dead as the result of foul 
brood, would not the bees gradually die 


off, leaving nothing but the hive and 
combs?” We replied by saying that “ The 


condition referred to rarely if ever occurs.” 
Counsel came back by saying, “ You did 
not answer my question. I am not asking 
you to answer another question.” After 
some parleying we were permitted to say 
that foul brocd alone rarely kills a colony; 
that only about half the brood would be in- 
volved in the worst ease, when the colony 
in its weakened condition would die as a 
result of spring dwindling, or winter cold. 
Defense was evidently anxious to show that 
foul brood could and does kill adult bees 
during the summer time and _ therefore 
might explain bees dying near smelters. 

As soon as a decision is given by the 
judge we will announce the result. 
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Conversations with Beekeepers 


“T have kept bees for three years be- 
ginning with three colonies, and now have 
fifteen. I am thinking of taking up bee- 
keeping as a business. Is it safe to depend 
upon honey-producing alone for a liveli- 
hood?” 

If the cireumstanees are right, it is safe 
for nearly any person to make apiculture 
his sole business. This is not saying 
that no one except the specialist can keep 
bees to advantage. Many of our most 
successful apiarists do not depend alone 
upon beekeeping for their livelihood. In 
fact, the majority of those entering the 
ranks of apiculture mix general farming, 
dairying, poultry, truck-gardening, or some- 
thing of the kind with the bees. 

One of the very important things about 
the keeping of bees as a business is the 
location. There are localities so poor—that 
is, so lacking in honey or nectar producing 
flora—that it would be folly to attempt the 
keeping of bees as a business. Suppose 
the place to be one where nearly all the 
land is used for the raising of wheat, 
oats, corn, cabbage, and potatoes, thus be- 
ing kept “under the plow” nearly all the 
time. It goes without saying that ten or 
even twenty square miles in such a locality 
would not keep 100 colonies, to say nothing 
of a surplus. But with plenty of willow, 
maple, and fruit bloom to give the bees a 
good start in the spring; clover and bass- 
wood for the main surplus and buckwheat 
and fall flowers for the “ wind up,” one- 
half the square miles mentioned should 
prove a bonanza to the man or woman who 
has a taste for beekeeping, and who is 
able-bodied, diligent, active, and skillful 
withal. 

More depends on the man than on 
any other one factor unless we except 
location. Some ean build up a magnificent 
business in beekeeping where others fail. 
The beekeeper must have a love for the 
business; perhaps this has more to do 
with the successful outcome than any other 
quality. One really in love with beekeep- 
ing will leave no stone unturned, will con- 
sider no hardship too great, will not be 
turned aside by one or a hundred stings, 
nor be tempted to sit in the shade on a 
hot day. All hardships are but pleasures 
to one having the “bee fever.” Have you 


ever watched the successful players in a 
ball game? What do they care for the 
hot sun or the strain of muscle necessary 
to win? With me, a ball game is no 
comparison to the pleasures of beekeeping. 
However, our questioner may not consider 
that pleasures have much to do with live- 
lihood. Of’ course, the matter of dollars 
and cents must be looked after, or it will 
be “over the hills to the poorhouse.” But 
I wish to go on record as saying that 
dollars and cents come in the greatest 
amount to the one who is earried away 
with the love he finds in the chosen vocation. 

As to the number of colonies which 
should be kept, there is a difference of 
opinion. Some say from 250 to 300, 
others 500 to 800. This is quite an im- 
portant point, and one frequently over- 
looked, especially as to how many the 
locality will permit of keeping to the best 
advantage. “If a man in a good locality 
keeps only enough bees to support him 
in a good season or, possibly, in an ordi- 
nary season, and then comes a succession 
of poor seasons, some other business must 
be added to the beekeeping.” So said 
a successful apiarist some years ago, and 
then he added: “And the best thing to 
add is some more beekeeping; but, strange 
as it may seem, few seem to look at it in 
that light.” 

Men like W. L. Coggshall and S. D. 
House, of this state, have gone into bee- 
keeping extensively, established out-apia- 
ries, managed their business as a _ busi- 
mess, instead of merely a pastime, and 
have sueceeded to an extent which should 
satisfy any intelligent person. One or two 
good years with a large number of colonies 
of bees in a good location enables the owner 
to lay up enough to tide him over several 
years of poor or indifferent crops. The 
trouble with a smal] number of colonies 
is that not enough honey is secured, even 
in good years, to enable the owner to put 
very much money in the bank, beyond 
what is necessary to keep his family and 
the bees over the poor seasons, and so he 
has very little to carry his family along 
when old age arrives, or when sickness lays 
him aside for a few years in the prime 
of life. It is for this reason that it is an ad- 
vantage to have more bees scattered about 
in several out-apiaries as this plan tends 
to secure a crop each year. Localities 
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differ to a great extent, even when only a 
few miles apart. In an average or some- 
what of an “off year,” enough will be 
gathered by all of the apiaries to “ make a 
living;” and when one good year follows 
another, as quite often happens, enough 
ean be laid away to build a home and fix 
for a comfortable old age. 
Borodino, N. Y. G. M. Doouirr.e. 
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Letters from a Beekeeper’s Wife 


Home, January 1, 1917. 

Dear Sis: 

The Christmas box that came the day 
before Christmas from your house could not 
have been more enjoyed. Billie has been 
out on his skates every day since, and the 
girls are delighted with their muffs. They 
have always wanted furs but we thought we 
couldn’t afford them. Now that they have 
muffs we are going to take the money out 
of our private J. P. T. A. fund and get 
them neck pieces to match. 

Have I ever told you about the I. P. T. A. 
fund? It stands for “It Pays To Adver- 
tise”—and it certainly does. We never 
realized how much it pays until our road 
became part of the Jefferson Highway. A 
year ago last autumn, just after the con- 
crete road was laid, we found that we had 
considerable fall honey which was very good 
but it was what the buyers call “ off color.” 
Rob conceived the idea one day as we sat 
watching the autcs whiz past that we might 
be able to sell that honey to passersby. 
That is an undeveloped trade, so if we 
ean sell to them it means just that much 
more honey disposed of. 

He talked about it all winter off and on, 
but, man-like, never did anything until 
spring. One day he painted a big sign, 
“HONEY FOR SALE,” and nailed it to 
a post at the gate at the east end of the 
lot. It wasn’t a sign painter’s job, and 
may be that convinces the city folks that we 
have “bee honey.” Mother was here at 
the time and may be she told you how 
seandalized she was by that sign! I don’t 
see just why she thought it so much worse 
to sell honey at our door than to send it 
away to be sold, but in her mind it “ lower- 
ed” us in the social seale to have the sign 
up. I don’t take much stock in social 
seales. They are never balanced, are they? 
So I was just as eager as Rob to see what 
would happen. I had a little honey in 


quart Mason jars—not the green ones, of 
course—all ready and had previously or- 
dered some plain labels. I don’t believe it 
was more than an hour after that sign went 
up before an auto stopped and a man came 
up to the door. To be sure, he didn’t buy 
—he wanted comb honey—but he was in- 
terested and even went out to look at the 
hives. The next day another auto stopped 
at the sign—a Ford this time—and those 
people took a quart of honey. It’s queer, 
but we seem to sell more to Fords, perhaps 
because they can stop more easily. We put 
the 65 cents in a Mason jar, and Mother 
assured us that we’d never have any more 
to put in from that source, but we felt 
elated. If only one person a day was halt- 
ed by the sign and bought one quart of 
honey we would be getting twenty cents a 
pound for that much honey instead of seven 
or eight. There’s a big difference between 
wholesale and retail prices! 

Well, do you know that searcely a day 
passed after that but some one stopped to 
buy? and as the warm weather came on, 
bringing tourists by the seore, we could 
searcely keep up with the demand. That’s 
why I have so little canning done for this 
winter. We actually had to buy more 
honey to sell to our auto trade, which 
makes Rob sore when he remembers that 
most of our crop last year was sold at 
wholesale. 

We noticed that machines coming from 
the east stopped frequently but that those 
going the other way got too far past before 
they could slow down, and we usually lost 
their trade, so Rob put another sign at the 
west end of the lot, to “ catch them coming 
and going” It’s tremendously interesting 
to watch the machines come flying by— 
then come to a halt. There’s a little con- 
versation, some hesitation, then (particular- 
ly if there are children aboard) some one is 
almost sure to get out and walk up the line 
of basswoods. Our Mason jar bank was 
outgrown long ago—on Labor Day we took 
in $35. With this weather of course auto 
traffic is at its lowest ebb, and yet I dare 
not have less than a half dozen jars ready 
on the shelf. There are so many ealls for 
comb honey that we will buy some next 
summer to have on hand. Rob says he 
ean buy that cheaper than he can produce 
it, but may be that’s true of the extracted 
too, for selling honey is more profitable than 
producing it. 

The nicest part of all is that so many 
come back for more. Rob has visions of 
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some day selling all of his own honey and 
more besides, from his own doorstep. 
Wouldn’t it be fine if he could? Mother 
is convinced now that it pays to advertise 
and has even got over the feeling that “ it 
isn’t done by the best families.” So we 
have accomplished more than all the profit 
by widening her horizon a little. 

I forgot to tell you that Rob has promis- 
ed to take me to the state convention next 
month — the beekeepers’ convention of 
eourse. I'll tell you all about it later. I’m 
curious about it. 

Your loving sister, 
Mary. 
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Two Years of It 


In 1915 a neighbor gave me two late 
small swarms. I put them in boxes, but 
got no honey that season. 

The following December I commenced to 
get ready for the next season. I sent for 
five ten-frame hives and other supplies, 
and when they arrived I had a good deal of 
pleasure in putting them together and 
painting them. I put on three good coats 
of white paint, and painted black numbers 
on the front. I was very proud of them. 

I wintered the two colonies without any 
protection on the south side of a building. 
One of them came thru all right, but the 
other starved some time in February. I 
sent for a three-frame nucleus of three. 
banded Italians, including a queen, from 
Texas, which arrived May 11. These I 
put in one of my new hives; and as the 
days went by I learned to handle the frames 
and find the queen. 

In the first part of July I caught two 
stray swarms in hives I had put up in a 
tree just back of my barn. This made 
four colonies. I then sent for an Italian 
queen; and when she arrived I took three 
frames of sealed brood and placed them in 
an empty hive, putting this hive on the 
stand of the colony of bees in a box hive. 
(This colony had not swarmed.) I intro- 
duced my queen and she was accepted. 
The colony in the box hive that I moved 
away lost all of its flying bees and was 
robbed out later in the fall. The queen 
that I introduced began laying; and about 
the time all the bees in the hive were 
Italians I found no brood in the combs ex- 
cept the few cells of drone brood about to 
hateh. A week or ten days later I examin- 


ed the combs again and found quite a 
pateh of larvae and a few cells of sealed 
brood. I do not know whether the queen 
quit laying and began again, or what the 
trouble was. : 

The three-frame nucleus that I bought 
in the spring inereased rapidly and began to 
work in the supers August 5. They made 
65 sections of honey from starters. There 
were also 15 sections about full of combs, 
but containing little honey. I put these 
over another colony, the bees of which 
carried the honey down into the brood- 
chamber, leaving me the 15 bait sections 
for spring. The nucleus and the express 
cost about $5.00, the hive $3.00. I sold 
the 65 sections at 12% ets. each, so the 
nucleus paid for itself and for the hive 
the first year, and I have a good strong 
colony left with a brood-chamber full of 
honey. When I started with this nucleus 
there was only one frame that had a full 
sheet of foundation. The other frames 
had only starters. 

November 19 I put the bees away for 
winter. On the fronts of the hives I tack- 
ed thick paper. Each inner cover had a 
hole in it, and between this and the outer 
eover I put a piece of old quilt. I then 
earried the hives to a strawstack facing 
southeast. I pulled out enough straw to 
make a space large enough for the hives, 
pushed them in, and packed all around 
them clear to the front with straw. 

I weighed all of the hives as I took them 
away. The ones I bought in the spring 
weighed 86 pounds, the others 76 and 65 
pounds respectively. An empty hive, bot- 
tom and cover, weighs about 38 pounds. 

I keep the bees about 40 feet from a 
publie road. If any one should be stung 
would I be liable for damages? Is there 
any law in this state compelling me to 
keep the bees a certain distance from the 
road? Howarp C. PFALTZGRAFF. 

Dumont, Iowa. 


[It is not always safe to judge the 
amount of stores by weighing hives, combs, 
bees, and all, for the hives vary in weight 
as do the combs. Furthermore, the colonies 
vary in strength. We should say, how- 
ever, that there are stores enough; for even 
if there were ten pounds of bees in each 
hive, and the combs weighed a pound apiece, 
that would leave nearly twenty pounds in 
two of the colonies and nearly thirty in 
the other one. The one weighing in all 
only 65 pounds might run short before 
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spring. This would depend somewhat upon 
the strength of the colony. 

We know of no law in your state com- 
pelling you to keep the bees a certain dis- 
tance from the highway. In some of the 
states there are laws having such provision, 
but they are not enforced.—Eb. ] 
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If Langstroth Were Alive 


At one of our short courses I met an old 
beekeeper who attended a gathering of bee- 
keepers for the first time. Being one of 
the old settlers his struggles and financial 
(diffieulties would not allow him to treat 
himself to a pleasant vacation, for he had 
to come one hundred and fifty miles. When 
the course was over he said to me: “It is 
worth all the time and money I spent com- 
ing here to learn how to hive a swarm by 
putting it on the old stand and moving the 
parent colony to a new stand to prevent 
after-swarming.” It was a pleasure to 
look into the smiling face of the old man, 
and to feel his warm handshake. It was 
a lesson to me to see and hear him; and, 
bless his soul, I have learned from him 
more than he learned from me. 

At the same course I also met another 
man who explained to me how he manages 
his bees. He inereased four colonies to 
twenty-eight in one spring, and obtained a 
surpius of 800 pounds of comb honey for 
the market. From him also I learned a les- 
son of great value to me. Both men were 
of the every-day kind of beekeepers as we 
meet them everywhere, and both lessons 
were to me worth more than time and 
money spent at the short course. There 
is no beekeeper from whom we may not 
learn something that will be of great benefit 
to us, no matter how simple and unknown. 
Field days, short courses, state and county 
conventions, and fairs, are occasions for a 
mental treat to any beekeeper who has ears 
to hear and eyes to see. 

But the treat of all treats is the chance 
to meet the great minds of the beekeeping 
world—thcse men whom we know from 
their book and magazine articles, whose 
success has been a silent inspiration to the 
beekeeping fraternity of the land. Now 
these men, whose names are so familiar at 
all beekeepers’ firesides, do not live in a 
bunch together, that we might undertake a 
pilgrimage to their homes. They are scat- 
tered over this whole immense continent, 
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There is no question in my mind, that, 
given an opportunity to meet these men all 
at one place, the beekeepers for hundreds 
of miles around would leave their bees and 
their shops to go and shake hands with 
them. 

If father Langstroth would come back 
to life and invite the beekeepers of the land 
to come and see him and shake hands with 
him, and hear him lecture on bees and 
beekeeping, the crowds would travel to his 
town from all over the Union to enjoy the 
rare treat. 

We have just as great beekeepers living 
in our midst now as Langstroth has been. 
They are ready to meet the beekeepers of 
the land, not once in a lifetime, but once 
a year. They do not wish them to travel 
thousands of miles to see them, but they go 
to them. Year after year they gather in 
another part of the states. The National 
Beekeepers’ Association is the occasion 
which brings them together. 

It is worth all your time and money to 
go and see and hear these men. They are 
going to be there. They enjoy these 
gatherings, and look upon them as a vaca- 
tion and a treat. 

The National Beekeepers’ Association 
will meet in February at Madison, Wis., 
with Mr. N. E. France as host. No true 
beekeeper can afford to miss it. For 
membership in the National and other in- 
formation, write to F. Erie Millen, See., 
East Lansing, Michigan. 

FRANCIS JAGER. 
President N. B. K. A. 
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Selling Honey in England 


In England beekeepers may be roughly 
divided into two eclasses—those who raise 
more honey than they can sell, and those 
who sell more than they ean produce. 
Happily the former class are rapidly grow- 
ing less as the increased demand for honey 
absorbs the season’s produce much quicker 
than it used to do; while the prevalence of 
disease of itself reduces considerably the 
honey crop of many districts. Therefore 
the problem of overproduction at the pres- 
ent time causes little distress among Eng- 
lish beekeepers. 

There is no denying the fact that people 
eat more honey than they formerly did. A 
greater efficiency among bee - appliances, 
and better methods of harvesting honey, 
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have enabled the apiarist to seeure his 
surplus in its best form, to get it on the 
market earlier, and present it more atirac- 
tively to the publie. 

The number of small beekeepers thruout 
the country is very large indeed; but the 
number of bee-farmers or wholesale pro- 
ducers of honey who devote their whole 
time to the industry might be counted on 
the fingers of one hand. Upon these large 
producers devolves ‘he work of supplying 
the stores and dairies with honey thruout 
the year. Usually the friends and neigh- 
bors of a beekeeper take most of his prod- 
uce as fast as it is removed from the 
hives, for it doubtless appeals to them as 
the pure article. 

The most favored packages are round 
glass jars, either with a screw cap or tied 
over with white vegetable parchment in 
1-lb. and 1%-lb. sizes. Frequently they are 
adorned with a tasty label of the beekeep- 
ers’ association to whom the apiarist be- 
longs, which of itself guarantees the quali- 
ty of the honey to be good. 

In a seanty season honey sells with scarce- 
ly any advertising; but when there is a 
heavy crop, and new outlets are sought for, 
a certain amount of soliciting is often 
necessary; and of doing this there are as 
many effective ways as there are of killing 
a dog. A few samples distributed to like- 
ly buyers; a few concise pamphlets on 
the healthfulness of honey; an exhibit of 
comb honey or jars at a flower show or town 
market, are excellent means of introducing 
the produce of the hive to good advantage. 

In supplying honey for resale by grocers 
and at stores, one or two special points need 
to be borne in mind. First, to provide 
honey of a high uniform quality and good 
selling color; then to sell it under a brand 
by which customers, if satisfied, might 
be able to distinguish it again. 

Once the grocer finds a demand for a cer- 
tain brand of honey he will require a fur- 
ther supply from time to time, and this ne- 
cessitates keeping a quantity in bulk or 
ready bottled to meet this need. 

Here the small beekeeper is somewhat 
handicapped; for when his crop is sold he 
has no more to offer. On the other hand, 
the larger producer can often purchase 
from localities where the yield is heavy but 
demand slight; and this often relieves a 
surplus in other markets, which, after all, 
is frequently the root evil of low prices. 
In England the demand for honey is greater 
early in the season, when the new season’s 


-advertisement that will be 





rroduce is placed on the market. As the 
fruit season comes on it diminishes; but 
from October onward it is well maintained 
till the new year. 

Honey in 1-lb. serew-top and 14-lb. jars 
is sold wholesale at $2.50 to $2.90 per 
dozen this year, retailing at 4% to %4; and 
for ¥4-lb. jars 8 and 81% pence each, the 
wholesale rate being $1.44 or $1.56 per 
dozen, depending on quality. 

A package coming much into favor is a 
parchment vessel holding 15 oz. of honey, 
which, when granulated, is capital for 
sending to soldiers, as the pots are light 
and not easily damaged. 

All things considered, the outlook both as 
regards the demand and increased produe- 
tion of honey in England is full of prom- 
ise; and it needs only the banishment of 
the Isle of Wight discase to make the pur- 
suit one of the most, if not the most, im- 
portant of our rural industries. 

A. H. Bowen. 

Cheltenham, England. 
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Effective National Advertising 


Having given considerable study to ad- 
vertising, and read a large number of the 
articles on the subject that have appeared 
in the pages of GrEANntNGs, I have come to 
the conclusion that we have not been down 
to bedrock on the essentials of -dvertising 
as taught by modern schools devoted to this 
subject. Summarizing the somewhat long- 
drawn-out instructions, one is faced with 
three broad principles upon which success 
ultimately depends. First in importance 
we must appeal directly to the personality 
of the reader; that is, to something that 
actually concerns either his welfare or his 
ideal. Such an appeal is not made by the 
mere words “ Eat Honey,” of the much- 
lauded sticker. Second, we must devise an 
outside the 
groove of the usual eye-catching advertise- 
ment. Third, we must be brief. As brevity 
is the soul of wit, so it is of suecessful ad- 
vertising. 

The sticker, “ Eat Honey,” has been 
pushed more than any other in recent years; 
but while it is good in its way in lieu of 
nothing at all, it does not contain the first 
principle of successful advertising. It fully 
carries out the third, but has little or no 
claim to the second. Obviously it says 
either too little or too much. 
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That honey aids digestion does not ap- 
peal to the person with the splendid appe- 
tite which we wish our consumers to possess. 
‘uch an idea suggests that honey is a food 
for the invalid. We must adopt something 
stronger, and at the same time, if possible, 
something actually startling and of definite 
educational value. If we want the public 
to sit up and take notice we must adopt 
something very different from a mere state- 
ment which they ean believe or not, as 
they wish. We must tell them, in a way 
that can not be contradicted, something that 
they did not know before. In doing this 
we carry out our second principle—that is, 
adopting something outside the ordinary 
groove of advertising. 

In honey we have a unparalleled oppor- 
tunity to make a good display, owing to 
the ignorance of the public upon a sub- 
ject of so much fascination as the bees. 

Let me suggest that no other thought so 
appeals to humanity, not even that of 
wealth or health, as does the thought of 
long life. Granting that whatever relieves 
the bodily organs of labor also lengthens 
one’s term of existence, let us put down for 
a starter the words, “ You cannot live as 
long as you should.” Will such an ex- 
pression answer? Perhaps many will say 
that it is all right for a start. Well, it is 
not good! Almost every one who reads 
such a statement will mentally remark, 
“Oh! that is some gag about living as old 
as Methuselah’s ghost,” and away goes the 
effect of our advertisement. Suppose we 
change it to read, “ You cannot live long.” 
Here we have our first principle carried 
out—that is, a direct appeal to the personal 
welfare of the reader thru a most startling 
announcement. Any one once roused out of 
the ordinary casual reception of the usual 
advertising matter will read further. 

What else shall we say to fulfill the two 
other conditions? The second principle 
really includes the first—that is, personal 
appeal plus originality. We must develop 
originality further, nevertheless; but let us 
proceed truthfully, for sooner or later the 
slightest exaggeration defeats its aim. Sup- 
pose after saying, “ You can not live long,” 
we add the explanation “as you should,” 
in very small type and then go on with a 
truthful and brief statement, “unless you 
eat less sugar and more honey.” This is 
brief, but not backed up with any kind of 
proof. It is too brief. So we add another 
fact that the reader never knew before and 
ean not contradict. Being a fact, the whole 


world must come to recognize it if we tell 
them sufficiently often. ‘“ Honey builds 
the system up and sugar wears it out.” 
The whole thing should run like this: 

“YOU CANNOT LIVE LONG as 
you should unless you eat less sugar and 
more honey. Sugar wears the system out. 
Honey builds it up.” 

So great has been the effect upon my 
private trade in this very thinly populated 
community that I feel warranted in placing 
this advertisement before the readers of 
GLEANINGS as a successful adaptation of in- 
formation I have gleaned. It may be fur- 
ther improved upon, but just now I do not 
see any way to do it; and until something 
ean be created that is still better I suggest 
that it be adopted as a sticker or stamp in 
place of “Eat Honey.” Of course it 
takes more space; but I should like to see 
this kind of stamp or sticker printed on 
one or two grades of envelopes with also 
a neat illustration of an apiary to fill up 
the left-hand lower corner. If every honey- 
producer used such envelopes the large 
number used in a whole year seen by so 
many persons would be a most effective 
way of calling the attention of the purchas- 
ing public to the fact that soney has a 
really necessary place in the daily menu. 
I believe such envelopes could be sold by 
the large supply houses more cheaply than 
plain envelopes could be obtained from 
local printing-houses, provided the bee- 
keepers recognize the value of such a medi- 
um and use the envelopes in really large 
numbers. 

Advertising Jones’ or Smith’s honey is 
all right in one’s own territory; but what 
is required for successful results is the 
everlasting publication of one great funda- 
mental fact, and that can be obtained only 
by national effort. I therefore suggest the 
national envelope. H. BARTLETT MILLer. 

Kihikihi, N. Z. 
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Crop All Sold, Anyway 


My extracted honey was all sold by the 
first of November, as was nearly all of my 
comb honey. I sell in the home market 
only, and could have sold much more if I 
had had it. I sell at a higher price than 
do any of the other producers, either up 
or down the valley. My honey goes for 
$6.00 per 60-lb. can, even in large quanti- 
ties. The price for small quantities is 
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$6.50. I sell the comb honey for $3.25 
to $3.50 in second-hand cases or in no cases 
at all. 

Not far away honey is selling for $5.40 
per 60-lb. can. It is the custom of the bee- 
keeper in question to leave the honey with a 
garage man to be sold at that price. Another 
producer near me sells for 8 cts. a pound. 
I ean not see why beekepers do not hold 
up the price of honey. I advanced it this 
year 50 cents per 60-lb. can, and sold out. 
two months earlier than I did last year. 
Moreover, I had a much larger crop this 
year than the year before. 

When my customers say, “ Why, your 
prices are higher than they were last year,” 
I merely say that everything that I have 
to buy is higher, and that I must get more 
for my product. I tell them that the de- 
mand is stronger this year, and that the 
best markets are higher. 

I never sold honey any faster than I 
did this year. I believe I can work up 
a home trade that will take several cars of 
honey at a good price, provided other 
producers do not ruin the market with 
lower prices. Their honey must be almost 
identical with mine. 

I have had more experience in selling 
honey than in producing it. I sold honey 
for my father for years. Since his death, 





two years ago, I have been producing honey 
as well as selling it. 


Sedgwick, Col. C. E. Crowroor, 
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Easy to Make for Winter Feeding 


I have been making some bee candy that 
is so soft and creamy, and so easily made, 
that I wish again to urge beekeepers to 
run no risk in ease of doubtful colonies. 
If there is danger that there may not be 
stores enough it is easy to make the bees 
safe by placing a pan of this candy over 
the colony. The recipe appeared on page 
158 of the March issue for 1913, but since 
many may not have this particular number 
at hand I quote: “To a quart of boiling 
water add twelve pounds of granulated 
sugar, a teaspoonful cream of tartar, a 
pinch of salt. Allow this to simmer ten 
minutes, then remove from the fire and 
stir until it begins to thicken, when it is 
to be poured into molds.” I find that eight 
pounds of sugar makes nine pounds of 
eandy. In this way we can have an abso- 
lutely safe winter feed. I have found that 
care is necessary not to have the fire too 
hot. The syrup should not be stirred until 
it is taken from the fire. 











Toronto, 15 x 24 feet, 


A crop of 6400 pounds of honey was produced in one season by these 48 colonies on a plot of ground in 
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SAVING STEPS IN THE APIARY 


In looking at various photographs of 
apiaries in GLEANINGS I have noticed how 
scattered the hives are in some of them, 
necessitating many extra steps. The illus- 
tration herewith shows Mr. Granger’s yard 
in Toronto, where in 1913 6400 pounds of 
honey was secured. The plot of ground is 
about 15x24 feet, and is situated just 
south of a greenhouse. There are 48 colo- 
nies in all in six rows, eight colonies to the 
row, both end rows facing outward. This 
gives over 2 feet between the backs of the 
hives and about 3 ft. between the fronts. 
In theory this may be too close; but in 
practice it works perfectly, as is evidenced 
by the good crops of honey. The extract- 
ing-room is just beyond the last row of 
hives out of sight. Very few queens are 
lost in mating. W. P. CLARE 

North Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 
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Hatching Queens Electrically 


In California there is a great variation of 
climate, and it is not at all unusual for a 
very warm day in the early spring or late 
fall to be followed by a frost at night. 
Even in midsummer the nights are usually 
cold. Under certain conditions it is im- 
possible to maintain sufficient heat in a 
colony of bees for the proper incubation 
of queen-cells in nursery cages. To over- 
come these extremes in weather conditions 
during the very early spring months, and 
secure an absolutely uniform temperature at 
all times, I was led to the use of the electric 
ineubator for the hatching of queens. The 
advantages of the electrically heated incu- 
bator over one heated by a lamp are many. 
The regulator is much more accurate, the 
temperature not varying a quarter of a 
degree in months. There is no odor, no 
lamp to fill or wick to trim, and there is 

perfect safety. 

I have found a temperature of 9614 
degrees, with the humidity at 50 to 55, an 
ideal hatching combination. Without the 
proper amount of moisture the ineubator 
would not be a success in this climate during 
the dry season. By wet sponges and pans 
of water in the machine, or by sprinkling 
the floor of the 100m with water, moisture 
is supplied until the hygrometer registers 
the proper amount. Of course it is im- 
portant that the incubator be placed where 
there is no jar or vibration and also where 
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there is no draft. 
good place. 

There is a noticeable difference in favor 
of the incubator when it comes to introdue- 
ing virgins thus hatched, especially if they 
are a few hours to several days old—a 
condition which can not always be avoided 
during rainy weather. The ineubator vir- 
gins have acquired no individual colony 
odor, ways, or spirit, or whatever ii is that 
causes trouble in introducing. 


A basement is a very 


WHY INTRODUCE VIRGINS INSTEAD OF RIPE 
CELLS 

There are several reasons why a virgin 
queen is to be preferred by the commercial 
queen-breeder to giving a ripe queen-cell the 
day before it is due to hateh—the ease of 
transporting the virgins to the out-apiary 
or mating stations, the opportunity of 
inspecting virgins so that none but the per- 
fect may be used, and the saving of one or 
more days’ time in getting virgins into 
nuclei, for they are simply run in at the 
top. In ease of ripe cells there is always 
the danger of chilling and jarring; and even 
when placed with the utmost care in the 
center of the brood-nest of the mating 
nucleus, the temperature is seldom sufficient 
for proper incubation. The result is that 
a large number fail to hateh at all, and 
others are a day to three days over time, 
some having defective wings. Virgins that 
do not hatch on schedule time are invariably 
dark, and in every way inferior to queens 
that have been incubated properly. 

To my mind there is no detail that the 
specialist can afford to overlook that will 
tend to bring his product to the very highest 
standard, and also increase his output; and 
since we know that an exact and uniform 
temperature is very important for the 
highest development of queen-bees I con- 
sider the incubator a very desirable ad- 
junet to a modern queen-rearing establish- 
ment. J. E. WING 

San Jose, Cal. 


os 2 EA os 


Under date of Dee. 1, C. H. Clute, of 
Sanford, Fla., writes: 

Maple is just starting to bloom I 
noticed a tree about a week ago. and thought 
it was a freak; but on examination I have 
found many trees with buds, and with buds 
just opening. Aster is in full bloom, and 
the bees in reach of it are on the gain. 
The bees are in extra-fine condition, and 
will keep their drones all winter. 





—— 
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The greenhouse apiary 


HAT age-old ti 
of cian a CAN THIS 


Can queens be suc- 





E 


cessfully reared under The Most Remangh| 
cover, and mating con- Queen-Rearing Under ( 


trolled? An attempt is 


now being made to ans- By the Edi 


wer that question, finally 

and for all time, by experimenting under favoring 

conditions and on a seale never before possible. 
The largest glass building in America, a gigan. 

tie greenhouse, nearly 600 feet long, 60 feet wide, 


and 30 feet high at the peak of the roof (the exa¢t 
location of which the owners at present ask to have 


remain unpublished) is availed of for this very in. 
teresting and most important experiment which js 
now in the first stages of a try-out. At this timeit 
is impossible to predict the result. We can merely 
say that the conditions for this tria] are the neares 
ideal of any yet found. A strong colony has bea 
installed on a platform 15 feet high among the 
steel supports of the upper center of the hug 
building (as shown in the small picture at the right 
of this page) provided with a queen whose tendeney 
has been to lay a very large excess of drone eggs 
This colony is one that during the last fall took car 
of its drones as late as October. The interesting 
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; Unde Cover Ever Tried final proof that the world Nee x 
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gan. afford to erect a $50,000 building such as is the great 
wide, greenhouse where this experiment is being tried. 
exact, The picture at the foot of this page (only part of 
have which could be got within the camera’s field) gives 
yin. some idea of its size. On the next page will be 
ch is found a picture of the interior of the greenhouse, 
me it but which shows a view only from the center to one 
erely end of the building and along only one of the six 
aret track paths beneath its roof. The small picture 
been on the left of this page shows a part of the apiary 
* the attached to this greenhouse business and which has 
huge an important function to perform in pollinating the 
right plants raised there. As before noted, the smaller 
eney picture on the right of this page shows the location 
eggs, of the colony on a platform 15 feet above the floor 
eare of the greenhouse, which is expected to furnish the 
sting drones that will (perhaps) mate with the virgins. 














The experimental hive 
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is power. !t is 





name indi- 
cates, is to 
be a department 
particularly for 





Beekeeping as a Side Line 


Grace Allen 


also success 
and wealth.” 

In Cham- 
paign, Illinois, 





those to whom 
beekeeping is a 
sideline, be they 
enthusiastic be- 
ginners or discouraged ready-to-quitters, 
bee-lovers too busy about other things to 
have more than two or three hives under 
an apple tree to provide honey and delight 
of their presence, or skillful honey-pro- 
ducers who, unattracted by the thoreght 
of beekeeping as a means of livelihcod, 
choose to limit their efforts to forty or 
fifty colonies in their own yards. Our in- 
terests will not be those of outyards and 
trucks and crews of helpers and carloads 
of honey and all the varied and distinct 
problems that these big efforts bring about, 
but they will be vital and absorbing to us, 
and we shall diseuss them one by one. 
** * 





Right now is the best season of the 
year for study, and there is a wealth of 
literature to choose from, books and 
journals and bulletins. Once the habit is 
formed, it keeps going of itself. The more 
you read, the more you know; the more 
you know, the more yeu want to know; 
the more you want to know, the more you 
read. So there you are, reading again. 
And in what good company !—doctors, 
ministers, lawyers, grocers, iron-workers, 
carpenters, farmers, teachers; always, 
everywhere, the successful ones are those 
who study most carefully and thoroly, and 
work most persistently and intelligently. 
Notice what Prof. Jager says, page 1067; 
“ Beekeeping is a science, and a very deep 
and complicated one at that. Knowledge 


there lives a 
railroad man, a 
freight conduct- 
or named G. B 
Mays. For fifteen years Mr. Mays has been 
keeping bees as a sideline; and, as he 
has a gentle strain of Italians, he has no 
trouble with his neighbors. The picture 
shows his little yard during the honey- 
flow; at that time, Mr. Mays had twenty 
colonies and took off eleven hundred pounds 
of white-clover honey, but he has since 
increased to forty colonies. He is able to 
furnish honey to all the agents on his 
division. Mr. Mays is a reader and a 
constant student of bee books and journals, 
and therein probably lies the secret of 
his continued endeavor and suecess, 


* * * 


Another thing to be looked after in win- 
ter is the question of new supplies. And 
in its own way that is as much fun as 
working with the bees themselves. Don’t, 
I pray you, wait till the last possible 
minute to order your hives, and then till 
another last possible minute to put them 
together. Decide early in the winter (if 
you did not in the fall) what you will 
need for next season, and, having decided, 
order; and having purchased, put together; 
for, of course, tho you be the veriest be- 
ginner, you are going to tackle that job 
yourself. I have heard of people who sent 
for the bee-supply agent or the state in- 
spector to help work out the Chinese puz- 
zle of hives and frames “in the flat.” It 
is undeniably puzzling the first time, unless 














The apiary from which a railroad man furnishes honey to the agents qn his division, 
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** Close to his garden, close to his house, close to his neighbors.” 


you are a cabinet-maker or a genius. But 
that’s part of the fun—something new to 
work out and master. Don’t wail that you 
never can put all that kindling together. 
Read the direetions—they are absolutely 
clear, and, together with the illustrations, 
will surely enable you to work it out. 
Those who have never yet done it have 
many a delightful evening ahead. 


ss * 


Mr. Geo. J. Trostle, of Sibley, Iowa, is a 
typical backlot beekeeper, tho he also has 
some bees out of town. See his row of 
hives, close to his garden, close to his house, 
close to his neighbors. Yet he has been 
fortunate in having his bees make no 
trouble. Sometimes the bee-neighbor prob- 
lem has had to be worked out with some 
eare, and we shall touch on that further 
in this department. Here is an interest- 
ing bit from Mr. Trostle’s letter. 


The pictures you will find inclosed are of 
myself and bees. The swarm is a second 
one of three-banded Italians. The row of 
hives are in my back yard. You can see 
by the picture how close they are to the 
garden. I live in town on one lot, with 
neighbors on all sides, but have had no 
trouble on account of the bees. 

I have also some bees out of town. They 
will average about 80 to 100 Ibs. per colony. 

I have a glass hive with bees in, which 
I loaned to a grocer in town to use as an 
advertisement. He screened in his front 
window, covered the bottom with white- 
clover sod, and the sides with flowers. Then 
we placed the hive on the sod with the glass 





side to the street and let the bees out in the 
inclosed window. I lost a great many bees, 
but was willing to do what I could to ad- 
vertise honey. The grocer said it greatly 
increased his sale of honey. 


Sibley, Iowa. Geo. J. Trostle. 


** * 


That hive record of Mr. C. E. Fowler’s, 
shown and explained on page 1071, is cer- 
tainly ingenious and seemingly complete in 
its condensation. Many of the ideas are cer- 
tainly either adoptable or adaptable. But it 
does look complicated and confusing. I 
know I should prefer initials or abbrevia- 
tions to arbitrary numerals. For “eggs” why 
not “e” instead of “1”? “ Larve,” “ cap- 
ped larvae,” “hatching larvae,” could be 
“1,” “el,” “hi,” respectively. In one 
place on the record “2” means “ larvae;” 
in other places it signifies two pounds of 
bees or two frames of either brood or 
honey, and in another place it refers to 
the first super, the second part of the 
hive, all of which seems like working the 
numerals overtime, making then act as 
arbitrary signs for certain words and 
phrases in addition to their own legitimate 
work of designating number. In some 
ways this record appeals to me strongly, 
and, with some changes to suit my per- 
sonal preferences, it will probably inaugu- 
rate a change in my own records, which to 
date have possessed that particular virtue 
of generous detail especially possible to 
the backlotter with his smaller number of 
hives. 
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LAN to go to 


if by a gracious 





the Nation- 
al eonven- 
tion at Madison. 
It’s worth going 


STRAY STRAWS 


Dr. C. C. Miller 


provision of 
nature my bees 
decide at a cer- 
tain time that 





to see and hear 
the genial presi- 
dent, Prof. Ja- 
ger. 

“More probably those who buy karo 
cannot afford to buy honey,” p. 1106. 
Likely enough they think they cannot af- 
ford it. If, however, the poorest day- 
laborer were fully informed as to the 
real food value of honey, and its superiori- 
ty over karo, he might think he could better 
afford honey than karo. 


“THE RIPER the honey the less it will 
granulate,” says P. C. Chadwick, p. 1112. 
Can you prove that, P. C.? I’ve always 
leaned to that belief, but never was en- 
tirely sure. [It has been generally believed 
that unripe honey will granulate quicker 
than ripe. We did not know there was 
any doubt on that point.—Eb. | 


R. F. HouterMaAnn, p. 1077, thinks that 
so far as lies in our power we should not 
let worker-bees have the chance to clean out 
larve diseased with European foul brood. 
I risk the guess that, after our tall friend 
has had a little longer acquaintance with 
the disease, he’ll change his mind. I’d 
hardly think of having anything else done 
with the diseased larve. 


M. S. PuHrIuurpre writes: “Here is a 
remedy for those bothersome toads G. W. 
H. mentions, p. 1040. If the yard is so 
situated, he ean dig a trench the width of 
a shovel and 20 to 24 inches deep around 
the apiary, and for a large apiary he can 
plow a deep furrow and finish to right 
depth with shovel.” He says it works with 
Imperial Valley toads, two of which will 
fill a hat. 


A REMARKABLE thing in U. S. Govern- 
ment report is 32.3 per cent of this year’s 
honey crop being held for home use and 
local sale against 60.8 per cent last year, 
and 67.7 per cent sold to outside markets 
this year against 39.2 per cent last year. 
If no mistake in figures, that looks like 
progress in the wrong direction. [There 
must be some mistake. Our own investiga- 
tions show that more honey was consumed 
in the United States this year than ever 
before in its history.—Eb. ] 





SoME reasons are given, p. 1111, why 
brood disappears in the fall, and combs 
become solid slabs of honey. May be all 
right, but it looks a good deal to me as 





it’s time brood 
must give way 
to preparation 
for winter. To 
be sure, with extracting-combs they don’t 
act quite the same as with sections; but in 
that case I suppose they don’t figure on 
having the extraciing-comb taken away. 


D. D. Wuepon, if you want a mill like 
mine write Quaker City Mill, Philadelphia, 
Pa., and ask price of mill F No. 4 (I think 
it’s around $4.00). Use any good wheat, 
being sure it is dry. I find it easier to run 
merely enough so no grains go thru whole, 
and then running it thru fine. The flour 
doesn’t keep well if ground many days 
ahead. The mil] will grind any grain. 


MarTEN MULDER writes from South Af- 
rica that a special contributor to The 
Farmer’s Weekly advises to “divide the 
apiary into halves, the one half the strong 
hives and the other half the weak ones. 
Take all the brood from the weak hives and 
give it to the strong hives, when the harvest 
will be at least 50 to 100 per cent more.” 
He quotes my book, and says this is called 
the “ American Doubling-up System,” and 
is universally practiced in America. 

He’s badly mixed, Marten. I strengthen 
first the strongest of those weak enough to 
need help, and, if necessary for that pur- 
pose, might draw brood from the weakest; 
but if I did I’d pay it back afterward with 
double interest, and bring all colonies up 
to full strength for the harvest. 


MENTION was made, p. 1013, Nov. 1, of 
the plan of M. S. Phillippe to test the pres- 
ence of a virgin by pinning a sealed queen- 
cell on sealed brood in the brood-nest, 
when if any kind of queen is present the 
cell will be destroyed in a few hours. The 
editor said, “ Yes; but if one doesn’t have 
a sealed queen-cell, what is he’ to do?” 
Well, there are always sealed cells to burn 
during the swarming season, and Mr. Phil- 
lippe says you can save these for future 
use, since “old cells are as good as new 
if kept unbroken.” Likely enough the 
editor had in mind that a live oceupant was 
needed in the cell; and a beekeeper at my 
elbow says, “ A queen wouldn’t tear a cell 
with a dead tenant.” Don’t be too sure of 
that. With a sealed queen-cell in a nur- 
sery I’ve often known the queen to dig 
holes in the side: of the empty cell after 
emerging from it. 
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ORTH Car- 


for that’s what 





olina has 


THE DIXIE BEE 


Grace Allen 


he’s doing! At 
least, it is one 
of the things he 
is doing. 





Mr. Geo. 
H. Rea as bee- 
keeping special- 
ist, and now 
Tennessee has 
Mr. C. E. Bar- 
tholomew, for- 


merly connected with the state experiment 
work of Iowa. Mr. Bartholomew’s ap- 
pointment is a co-operative arrangement 
between the United States Department of 
Agriculture, the State Department of Agri- 
culture, and the University of Tennessee. 
His headquarters are at Knoxville, and he 
has already started on his work of education. 
He has been up in the mountain districts of 
Sevier and Sullivan counties in East Ten- 
nessee, looking over the situation, which he 
reports as needing to be looked over. It 
seems that the farmer beekeepers all over 
the state have been growing constantly 
fewer and fewer, and the total number of 
eolonies in Tennessee is reported to have 
dwindled from 225,000 in 1900 to about half 
that many at the present time. 

In our first interview Mr. Bartholomew 
surprised me with the statement that from 
such observations as he had made so far, 
he had decided that there weren’t so many 
box-beekeepers in this state after all. I 
expressed my loyal delight, whereupon Mr. 
Bartholomew smiled and explained. “ You 
see,” he said, “most of the bees in the 
box hives have died out.” So it seems his 
first work in the remote sections will be 
to induce the ex-beekeepers to get rid of 


the empty old boxes and “gums,” and 
then to stock up with real bees in real 
hives. 


At Nashville last week, Mr. Bartholomew 
addressed the Homemakers’ Department 
of the Farmers’ Institute, giving interest- 
ing information regarding the really great 
possibilities of beekeeping in Tennessee. 
This was followed with an address at Hunt- 
ington, and on Saturday, Dee. 16, he will 
speak at Franklin before a gathering of 
farmers and beekeepers. 

It is going to mean something for Ten- 
nessee to have Mr. Bartholomew here, and 
we are going to help it mean the most 
possible. We want to see the mountain 
beekeepers and those in remote districts 
enlightened, and we know the progressive 
beekeepers will keep constantly advancing. 
so as to be always in the fore front of 
modern apiculture. So we shall all be in- 
terested and open-minded, even tho Mr. 
Bartholomew does start right off, the first 
thing, on the subject of winter packing 





As soon as he 
got here, he went 
to studying 
weather reports, 
and he tells me that we have had as great 
daily variation as 45 degrees, and that dur-. 
ing the winter months, as often as once 
every week comes a day with a variation of 
25 degrees. Wherefore, reasons Mr. Bar- 
tholomew, there is no state where winter 
packing is more needed than in Tennessee! 
Well, it shall be our pride that we are open 
to conviction and education. We have been 
honest in thinking we didn’t need special 
winter protection; some of us because we 
had been successful for thirty or forty years 
without packing; some of us because we 
had tried it and decided it didn’t pay; and 
most of us because we had infinite faith in 
these others. 

Knowing that Mr. FE. G. Carr had se- 
riously advocated winter cases for North 
Carolina, I wrote Mr. Bruce Anderson, of 
Forsyth County, asking about the results 
of winter packing there. He writes that 
very few colonies in his county were so 
packed last fall, and that equally strong 
colonies without packing stored as much 
surplus as those packed, but that last win- 
ter was very mild, and anyway “one season’s 
experience is not sufficient to draw con- 
clusions from.” And that is true. So all 
the keepers of Dixie bees are going to be 
open-minded toward this winter-packing 
problem, consider it from all sides, and 
give it a fair trial, for we assuredly are 
not going to stand in our own light. 

Mr. Bartholomew is an intelligent, up- 
to-date man, well informed and of practical 
experience. He seems in earnest about 
this work in Tennessee and evidently in- 
tends to give it his best efforts. He es- 
pecially urges strong, active, local organ- 
izations, with frequent meetings and dem- 
onstrations. Surely, as Dr. Phillips says, 
work and co-operation will bring results. 

ssf 


Mr. Doolittle’s figures on consumption 
of winter stores are interesting, and al- 
mest startling. We whose bees are in a 
mild climate, without packing, seem com- 
pelled to face the fact that they do con- 
sume a greater quantity of honey during 
the winter months than do those in the 
North where they are confined so much 
more steadily to the hive, particularly, 
of course, in the case of cellar-wintering. 
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er to date, 
Dec. 16, 
has been fairly 
eold with an ab- 
sence of high 


NOTES rrom CANADA 


J. L. Byer 


was out of the 
ordinary as 
compared with 
meetings ten or 





winds. About 
the middle of 
November we 
had a cold snap, and on one day the ther- 
mometer reached zero for a few hours. 
Then the weather moderated until a few 
days ago, and at the time of this writing 
we have had a few degrees zero on two 
mornings this week. 
*s* * 


Bees had a partial flight one day late in 
November, and on Dee. 8 they again flew a 
little. Probably they will not have another 
flight till some time late in March. The 
stores in the hives are plentiful and appear 
to be of good quality, but the clusters are 
about the smallest on the average that we 
have ever experienced. For the next four 
months bees here in Ontario that are win- 
tering outside are better off if let severely 
alone, as nothing ean be done now to make 
up for any neglect earlier in the season. 
While the beekeepers are resting up for 
another year’s labor, may the thousands and 
thousands of colonies of bees also resting 
come thru in real good shape and again 
provide work, and a living as well, to their 
many masters. 

ss * 

The Ontario convention is again a thing 
of the past. Space forbids me making 
more than a passing mention of the meeting. 
The attendance was good, but that is what 
we always expect and generally obtain at 
our meetings. Visitors from “over the 
line” ineluded such well-known men as 
E. R. Root, C. P. Dadant, W. D. Achord, 
of Alabama, the well-known shipper of bees, 
and David Running, former president of 
the Michigan Association. O. L. Hershiser, 
of Buffalo, was with us of course; but then 
he is more a Canadian than anything else 
—at least his better half will qualify in 
that way, even if he himself qualifies as an 
American citizen. Reports from the mem- 
bers universally showed that a good crop 
had been harvested ; but close inquiry failed 
to disclose any large amounts of honey still 
in hands of the beekeepers. Prospects 
for the province are not nearly as good as 
last year, in so far as next season’s crop 
is concerned, altho many sections say that 
clover is fair. 

The sessions were all well attended, and 
the diseussions were featured with more 
than the usual amount of levity. Possibly 





more years ago 
was the time 
and interest tak- 
en up with ques- 
tions concerning transportation with autos, 
auto trucks, ete. Judging by what one 
would see at the convention in this line, 
surely there are a lot of beekeepers in 
Ontario operating machines just now. 

The officers elected for 1917 are the same 
as for 1916, and there are only a few 
changes in the directorate. While this 
meeting, in common with others like it, cer- 
tainly is a souree of information and 
benefit to all econeerned, the writer was im- 
pressed with the thought expressed by so 
many that it is worth while attending such 
meetings for the social side, even if every- 
thing else were left out. We are inclined 
to agree with this idea; for any man left 
to himself, with no chance of interchanging 
ideas with others, will become self-centered 
and narrow. Meeting with others from all 
over the country from time to time is one 
of the best antidotes I know of to help 
overcome these infirmities. 

**# * 


Interesting reading to me is that report 
cf the Illinois convention, page 1120, Dee. 
1. Like the Dadants we use many large 
hives—even larger than their “barn.” But 
when the statement is made that the ten- 
frame Quinby is large enough to keep most 
queens going, so that no exeluder is neces- 
sary, then I dissent. Talking with Mr. 
Dadant at Toronto I came to the conclusion 
that it was a question of size of super that 
made the difference. They, the Dadants, 
use no excluders on their large hives, and 
practically no queens go above. I use a 
lot of still larger hives; and with no ex- 
eluder 90 per cent or more of the queens 
go above. They use shallow supers, while 
T use deep supers—that must be the ex- 
planation. How easy to question another 
fellow’s management and results, and then, 
after all, not be fully informed as to all 
details! I use 14-inch spacing, and want 
nothing closer; but honestly I had never 
thought of this as being a help to prevent 
swarming. As we usually have but little 
swarming, I accept friend Latham’s ideas 
on the subject, with pleasure. Convenience 
in handling frames, and better results in 
wintering, have been my only arguments 
in favor of the wider spacing; but now we 
have another “ talking-point.” 
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earloads 
of bottled 
honey already, 
Dee. 1, 1916— 
see page 11006. 


SIFTINGS 


J. E. Crane and 


view, were 1014 
Ibs. per colony 
for the cellar, 
17% _ for 


those wintered 





This may ac 
eount for the 
length of time 
we have had to wait to get orders filled for 
glass. , 

7s * 

While government reports show a larger 
crop of honey in 1916 than in the pre- 
vious year, the sale of both comb and ex- 
tracted honey, with us, has been better 
than in 1915. 

** * 

We waited till Dee. 1 for the bees to 
get a late flight, and then had to cellar 
them without a fly. One hundred went 
in Dee. 1, and 30 more a week later. But 
I never knew bees to be as quiet as they are 
now, 

**# 

Wesley Foster tells us, page 1014, Nov. 
1, that cities in the middle West are taking 
honey in earlots, tho the population is net 
over 15,000. If all the population of the 
country were to take honey that way, how 
much would it take to supply the demand? 

ss * 

“In my opinion,” says P. C. Chadwick, 
page 1112, Dee. 1, “a man cannot afford 
to feed bees, even at a difference in price 
of five cents per pound in favor of sugar.” 
Well, now, that seems to be putting it 
pretty strong; but who can say he is not 
right ? 

** * 

“When a beekeeper loses hope it is 
equivalent to an apiary for sale, or the 
beginning of a rundown yard that no one 
would pay much for,” says P. C. Chad- 
wick, page 967, Oct. 15. Well, isn’t it the 
beginning of the end in any kind of busi- 
ness ? 

*2 2 

Prof. Francis Jager, page 1067, Nov. 
15, gives a sad commentary on beekeeping 
in the United States when he tells us that 
only one beekeeper in eight is familiar with 
the literature of beekeeping in this coun- 
try. The truth of his statement can be 
veuched for by a number of inspectors. 


**s * 


Mr. Doolittle’s experiments in finding 
the amount of honey indoors and outside 
are almost exactly the same as our own. 
My own figures, as I remember them, 
given in the December number of The 








outdoors. The 
article for the 
Review was 
written before I saw Mr. Doolittle’s page in 
the Nov. 15th issue of GLEANINGS. 


** * 


From page 1013, Nov. 1, I gather that 
Dr. Miller is still in trouble getting out 
frames or dummies. Say, doctor, why don’t 
you use free hanging frames, just as Lang- 
stroth made them? It is my experience 
that it is not half the work to get out the 
first one that it is a Hoffman or Danzen- 
baker frame. 


*# 2 


On page 1010, Nov. 1, attention is called 
to the value of early packing for bees left 
on their summer stands. Now I have to 
confess that we usually have so much to do 
in early autumn that we often leave our 
packing till rather late, and often find 
bunches of dead bees where they have be- 
come separated from the main eluster by 
a sudden change of temperature. 


*? * 


Mr. Holtermann’s article, page 1076, 
Nov. 15, as to ways in which we may find 
out how European foul brood spreads, is 
well worth our attention. It is not prob- 
able any one beekeeper may be so situated 
as to be able to try them all; but one 
person may be able to try out one way and 
another another, and slowly we may learn 
much that is new. 


** * 


A. C. Miller thinks I must be a rather 
slim beekeeper because I feed so much 
sugar, or at least he hints that way. See 
page 932, Oct. 1, and then he admits he 
has had to feed heavily some years when 
there was little late honey. Well, I will 
admit that I am not as good at beekeeping 
as I ought to be; but will our friend tell 
us what one is to do when there is little 
honey to be gathered after July 20? I 
have thought of running one or more. or 
a part of several yards for getting brood- 
combs filled solid with honey for giving to 
those run for section honey. Who can tell 
if it will pay better than running all for 
section honey and then feeding sugar for 
winter stores? 
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N ovember 
171 inches 
of snow fell here 
in Boulder, and 
much more than 


AMONG THE ROCKIES 


Wesley Foster 


is worth some- 
thing. Some are 
selling to retail- 
ers for less than 





that on the 
Front Range, 
thirty miles to 
the west and two miles up. The early 
snow is well packed; and as our soil is in 
excellent condition we cannot yet complain 
of prospects for next year. 
** * 


Extracted honey has shown a good de- 
mand, and the prosperity of the farmers is 
quite a factor in this, here in the West. 
The farmers are getting the habit of buying 
in 60-lb. cans; and hundreds if not thou- 
sands of cans are sold in Colorado this way 
each year. 

** * 

The writer has had a traveling man on the 
road, selling honey since the first of Septem- 
ber. He is traveling ina Ford, and so far 
has made about five thousand miles. He 
has had some experiences selling honey in 
five states. Selling honey only, with no 
side line, takes pushing to make it go, 
especially when so many are underselling. 

** * 
WHERE THE MONEY GOES. 

The beekeepers go for the retailer and 
commission man, and see the great differ- 
ence between what the producer gets and 
what the consumer pays, failing to see 
where all the expense comes in. Here are 
a few items to show where the money goes. 
We will call it the cost from the producer to 
retailer and will leave out the middleman 
this time. Using 60 lbs. of honey as a 
basis we will put it up in 5-lb. pails for 
the trade. 

60 Ibs. extracted honey at 7 cts... ..$4.20 


Melting and heating honey........ .03 
12 5-lb. friction-top pails at 6 ets... .72 
ee es ree .03 
Box for shipping pails............ 16 
Shipping honey to retailer........ 40 
Cost of selling to retail trade 15 
OP OOS 6 xn cn sk6ndesocnscens 1.20 
Loss in accounts, 2 per cent....... 16 
Average loss in leakage.......... 02 
Cost of charging, billing, and col- 
WEEE Adsccsces si ore re 15 
$7.07 
Selling price to retailer, $8.00..... $8.00 
7.07 
$ .93 


This leaves 93 cents for interest on money 
and all work in preparing honey and ship- 
ping. The beekeeper has, of course, the 





$8.00 per dozen 
and some for 
more When 
the retailer pays 
$8.00 a dozen he sells the 5-lb. pails for 
90 cents to a dollar each. Then he tharges 
the account, and may be he gets his money 
and may be doesn’t. 

Now, this picture is not very encouraging 
for either the beekeeper or the retailer; but 
let us see how the beekeeper can get more 
for his honey and the consumer pay less. 

We will take 60 Ibs. of honey and price it 
at $6.00 a can boxed ready for shipment by 
express or freight. We cultivate the farm- 
er trade, because the farmer trade comes 
back year after year better than does the 
grocery trade. The farmer always pays 
cash and he pays the freight. The cost of 
selling to farmers is from five to ten per 
cent, or an average of 7% per cent, which 
is, say, 45 cents a ean, leaving $5.55 net 
for 60 Ibs. of honey to the producer, and the 
honey costs the farmer $6.75 if he buys one 
ean, and about $6.40 per can if he buys two 
eans. The producer gets 9 cents a pound 
net, and better for his extracted honey, and 
the consumer gets his honey for 1074 ets. 
to 111% ets. per pound instead of 15 or 16 
cents a pound in 5-lb. pails. Such a mail- 
order trade is slow building up, but when 
built it stays if your honey is right. 

D. C. Polhemus, of Lamar, Colorado, 
operates about 2000 colonies of bees, and 
already this year has bought three cars of 
extracted and about a car of comb honey for 
his trade. This shows what may be done in 
building up a honey trade in a section of 
country not three hundred miles long by 
perhaps one hundred and fifty wide. The 
population will not exeeed half a million, 
and he has competition too. 

**# 2 


Some of us are fixed for quickly chang- 
ing from comb to extracted honey produc- 
tion, but more of us are not. Can the bee- 
keeper afford to change from one to the 
other as the markets fluctuate? Last year 
extracted honey sold for 3% to 5 ets. a 
pound all over the West. This year the 
extracted-honey man has his inning, while 
the eomb-honey producer is holding his 
crop. Where is the wisest counsel? What 
is a man to do when Christmas comes and 
all of his erop is still on his hands and no 
buyers? The man who criticises him for 
selling low gets the first brick. 
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the East 
Coast report 


FLORIDA SUNSHINE 


E. G. Baldwin 


and it is from 
that super he 
sent us the sam- 
ple referred to. 
Admittedly the 





over one super 
of honey per 
eolony from 





basswood. Sit 
up and take 
notice, you apiarists of Wisconsin, Michi- 
gan, Ohio, and the linden regions generally ! 
With all our other honeys we here in Flori- 
da ean boast of supers of linden. What 


next ? eee 


A splendid sample of honey, a new sort, 
was sent me the other day from Key Bis- 
eayne, on East Coast. It came from the 
Hacienda apiaries, owned by Mr. Mathew- 
son, a progressive orange-grower and bee- 
man of no little note. The source of 
this honey is the cocoanut palm. Never 
before have I seen or sampled this honey. 
It is amber in hue, with a peculiar metallic 
glint—rather odd when viewed in a strong 
light. The flavor? Well, I gave samples 
to taste to many of my friends—some bee- 
men, others not. All, with little hesitation. 
pronounced it hoarhound. And such is, 
indeed, the flavor—the after-taste more 
than at first. The body is thick, and all 
together it is a good honey, even for 
table use. Mr. Mathewson reports that 
the cocoanut palm is practically his only 
source of surplus; therefore we can be 
reasonably certain that this is a pure honey. 
true to name and source. 

*** 


We have referred before to the Mexican 
or pinkvine (Antigonon leptopus) (see 
p. 970, Oct. 15, 1916). While it is an 
exotic, it grows wild if left to itself—that 
is, it will take care of itself after once 
being planted. Its long flowering clusters, 
racemes of pink blossoms, are a delight to 
the eye and to the bees that swarm on it 
from May to frost. We have always looked 
upon this plant as more of an ornament than 
a real asset to the surplus of the apiarist. 
But after several letters exchanged with a 
correspondent in Tampa, Fla., we received 
a large sample of honey from him which 
he asserts is from the pinkvine. His con- 
tention is that Tampa is full of this vine. 
That we know to be true; secondly, that 
it is about the only thing in bloom there 
for a month or two in midsummer; third, 
that he found his bees swarming on it all 
day long when he could trace them to no 
other source whatsoever. All this sounds 
plausible and reasonable. He declares, 
too, that he secured over one super of 
honey from one colony, that came entirely 


—S : SN NEO ZS = 


honey received 
is all of one sort 
—that is, dis- 
tinet in flavor, color, and body, and does 
not appear like a mixture. One who is 
acquainted with the distinct aster honey 
of eastern Kentucky would pronounce 
it at onee aster. It is strikingly like that 
in eolor, body, and flavor—the latter most 
of all. We are interested to note that 
the special agent in charge of the agri- 
cultural experiment station, island of Guam, 
annual report for 1913, page 21, says, 
“Sinee the first colony of bees was ob- 
tained by this station in October, 1911, 
observations were made of some of the 
flowers from which honey was being col- 
lected. The cocoanut palm is one of the 
principal honey-produeing plants of the 
island. Under favorable conditions this 
palm flowers almost continuously; and dur- 
ing the dry season, when few other honey- 
producing plants are in bloom, it furnishes 
practically all the honey furnished by the 
bees. The ‘cadena de amor,’ or chain-of- 
love vine (Antigonon leptopus), a beauti- 
ful flowering vine, is a fine honey-plant. 
Next spring when the vines come into 
flower again here we plan to make mi- 
croscopical examination of pollen grains 
and compare them with those in this sample. 
We can then be sure whether or not the 
sample is mainly from the pinkvine. It is 
also ealled “ rosa-de-montana.” 
**#* 

Strangest of all comes the statement 
from a beekeeper of nearly 100 colonies 
on the St. John’s River, to the effect that 
the spruce pine (Pinus glabra) yields not 
only pollen but also honey, and in large 
quantities! We were ready to believe that 
even dog-fennel would give honey if we 
had to admit that the spruce pine was a 
honey - yielder; but our informant, Mr. 
Shuman, asserts, with good show of proof, 
that his bees gathered most of his surplus 
after the orange flow, the past summer, 
from this source. Truly we know not 
much about the flora of our own state as 
yet! It is not from the blossom, which is 


inconspicuous and short-lived, but from 
the bases of the leaves—the petioles or 
needles—that the bees gather their sweets. 
Mr. Shuman examined the trees, and found 
the bees swarming, humming as in summer, 
about the needles at the points where they 
The honey is fair. 


join the branch. 
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Extracting cold honey is not conducive to 
good morals. 

*** 

Extracting too closely is worse than 
disease. Both together are forerunners of 
disaster. 

22 * 

Inyo County, along Owens River, pro- 
duces comb honey that is not surpassed for 
color anywhere in the United States. 


** * 


Doubling up weak colonies is like thin- 
ning fruit—it looks like a waste at the 
time, but gives more for the market. 


* * * 


Raising the average yield per colony 
should begin by raising the average condi- 
tion before the honey-flow begins. 

** * 


A fixed rule of management is not as 
applicable in this state as in the prairie 
states of the East. Here elevation is often 
of as much importance as any other con- 
sideration. 

**# * 

The inland foothill districts have an ad- 
vantage over the coast district in that many 
of the coast fogs do not reach inland. The 
nights, however, get much colder from a 
lack of the ocean influence. 

** * 


There is, perhaps, as great a variety of 
hives in California as anywhere in the Un- 
ion. Standard hives will eventually be 
adopted almost exclusively, however, as 
the tendency is in that direction. 

** * 


There is a crop of young beekeepers 
springing up here that remind me of the 
mushrooms in my father’s old orchard 
after a warm spring rain. Some of them, 
I fear, are none too far advanced in the 
art to make the highest success possible. 

** * 


My youngest son went out to sell some 
bulk comb honey. Later one of the neigh- 
bors to whom he had sold called up and 
wanted to know what that comb was in it 
for. He was used to extracted honey, and 
could see only useless bulk in the comb. 
I guess he was right too. 


two inches at 
Santa Barbara to only a light fall in Red- 
lands. The fall here reached only thirteen- 
hundredths of an inch, which was too small 
for any great value. It was the lightest 
here of any place reported, however. 


** * 


There are some fine sage ranges along 
the coast in Monterey County that are said 
to be of little value on account of the heavy 
fog during the blooming season. I have it on 
good authority that two seasons ago bees 
were actually starving during the heavy 
blooming period of this plant on account 
of fog and bad weather. 


** * 


The wealth of the California wild flow- 
ers cannot be imagined by one who has 
not seen them in their fullest glory. On 
a small space of soil may be found not only 
countless numbers, but almost countless 
varieties—not in a great entwined mass, 
but small plants, some of which are less 
than three inches high. 


* * * 


Perhaps the earliest springtime in Cali- 
fornia comes in the Coachella Valley. Bees 
begin work there early in January, on the 
cottonwood, and continue thruout the sea- 
son. This valley is mostly far below the 
level of the sea. A paper published there 
known as the Coachella Valley Submarine, 
boasts of being the “ lowest-down paper on 


earth.” 
* * * 


Before the late John Muir died he was 
deploring the fact that automobiles were 
the means for careless persons to reach the 
great natural wild flower beds of the state. 
Instead of going out to pick or cut the 
bloom many were pulled up by the roots, 
thus destroying the future flowers. No 
greater lover of the wild flowers ever lived 
than Mr. Muir. 


* * * 


Eliminating old bees frcm queen-mating 
colonies is more important than may be 
suspected. The continual removing of 
mated queens before they have a chance to 
restock the colony allows the bees to reach 
an age not conducive to suecessful queen 
work. These old workers have eared for 
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brood onee, and have become rather averse 
to any condition that will force them into 
the business again. And a young step- 
mother does not seem to appeal to them 
very strongly either. 


es 


A correspondent says: “ High noon on 
a hot day is the best time to examine a 
cross colony of bees.” The best time for 
me to examine them is when I get good and 
ready. With a smoke, gloves, and -veil I 
defy any colony to put me off until high 
noon. If a man does not protect himself 
from unnecessary stings he ought to be 


stung. 
ss * 


Wesley Foster, it is safe to spread brood 
here when the circle of bees extends out be- 
yond the combs containing brood. This 
condition is not likely to happen unless the 
brood-chamber is inclined to be honey- 
bound. Spreading brood is a fine help at 
times; but I believe more harm is done 
by injudicious spreading than there is 
done thru knowledge of the art. 


s*# * 


We shall have to take off our hats to 
Texas. They produce a big crop of bulk 
comb honey and sell most of it at home. 
That is more than California does; yet 
buyers often tell me that Texas is going 
to have an enormous crop. It does not 
worry me, however, any more, for I kuow 
that Texas is an empire within itself, large- 
ly consuming its own honey. The buyers 
cannot “ get by ” that. 


*s* 


Recently I noticed that the filaree by 
the roadside was dried up, except in one 
pleco where the initials of a person re- 
mained in green. A child had stopped to 
mark its initials in the dust, and the seed 
of the filaree had been covered a little 
deeper by this means. It had sprouted 
quickly, and was able to get rooted to a 
depth that gave it a little better chance to 
grow, and reach a little deeper for moisture. 


**# 2 


Within our state we have both the garret 
and the cellar of our country. One may 
stand on the top of snow-capped Mt. Whit- 
ney, 14,500 ft. high, in July, and look down 
on the burning sands of Death Valley, near- 
ly 300 ft. below the level of the sea. The 
contrast in temperature is great, as 140 
degrees F. is not uncommon in Death Val- 
ley. All the variations of temperature are 
to be found between these two extremes. 
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Every once in a while I find a colony that 
is erosser than others, and some way they 
seem to get the honey in greater quantities 
than many of their more even-tempered 
neighbors. The reason is simple enough. 
They are active, alert, always looking out 
for something, even if it be nothing more 
than trouble. So this activity stands 
them “in good” when there is something 
doing among the flowers. Not all of the 
hustlers have bad tempers, however. 


** @ 


Mr. Harry Crawford, of Bloomfield, 
Colo., and Long Beach, Cal., called on me 
for a few hours recently. Harry has a 
nice home in Long Beach as well as a 
California bungalow at Bloomfield. He 
comes each winter to his Long Beach home 
to eseape the cold. He is a suecessful 
comb-honey producer, having made an av- 
erage of 110 pounds per colony on his 
Bloomfield locations this season. Real 
comb-honey producers are not very com- 
mon in these parts, and it did me good to 
talk over that part of the business with him. 


*** 


Mr. M. H. Mendleson, of Ventura, al- 
lows no handling of comb honey after sun- 
down. Everything pertaining to it must be 
put away from any possibility of a moth 
reaching it after that time. He never 
fumigates, and never has any trouble with 
moth. There is not a man in the state 
who can command the price for good comb 
honey that he can. His reputation is 
established on merit of this kind. A few 
faney grocers of Los Angeles are always 
ready to take his crop at top-notch prices, 
or a little more if he asks it. 


**#* 


The following correction slip aceompan- 

ied the last Government crop report. 
HONEY PRODUCTION 1916 anp 1915. 

“The number of colonies at the spring 
count this year was estimated to be 2.8 per 
cent greater than shown by the spring 
count in 1915; which with the yields above 
shown indicate a total crop of honey 28.3 
per cent greater than the crop of 1915. 

“ The reports indicate that the proportion 
of the present crop that is comb honey is 
40.3 per cent, against 40 per cent last year. 
Extracted this year, 39.5 per cent, against 
41.3, and bulk honey 20.2 per cent against 
18.1 per cent last year. Of the total crop, 
67.7 per cent is being held for home use 
and local sale, and 32.3 per cent as being 
sold to outside markets; the percentage last 
year was 60.8 per cent used locally, and 
39.2 per cent sold to outside market.” 
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HE condi- eggs and larve 
tions in of the bee-moth, 
Texas are wherever left 

different from IN TEXAS over. It is, there- 
those in most of fore, necessary 





the other states 
in the Union. 
Let us take, for 
instanee, the 
honey erop for 1916. 


For at least three 
weeks it was a serious question as to wheth- 
er or not the Texas beekeepers in general 
would get any surplus honey. Then sud- 
denly the mesquite came into full bloom 
with an abundant yield, but with very little 


eatelaw to be seen. This was due to the 
fact that mesquite requires very dry warm 
weather to yield nectar, while the catclaw 
is much like what is known as whitebrush, 
which requires frequent rains. The state 
being variably controlled by weather con- 
ditions, as a whole the year 1916 was the 
best for beekeepers in, possibly, 25 years. 
The yield was good, the quality excellent, 
the market demand brisk and the price 
several cents per pound better than the 
average of years. The bees, too, have gone 
into winter in good shape. 

Aside from weather conditions, Texas 
beekeepers have two other very serious 
problems to cope with—namely, foul brood 
and the bee-moth. In some sections of the 
state foul brood is being handled to some 
extent, while in other sections little or no 
attention is paid to it, and it seems a hard 
matter to get the co-operation of the bee- 
keepers along this line. However, during 
the year just past, according to State Ento- 
mologist Paddock, there were in the ser- 
vice twice as many inspectors as at any 
time in the history of the work. It may be 
assumed that the work will be prosecuted 
as vigorously as ever, and that conditions 
will improve materially. 

The bee-moth is very destructive in this 
climate, owing to the warm weather; but 
this trouble could be dealt with very satis- 
factorily if the beekeepers were not quite 
so careless with their equipment. From 
personal observation in almost every case 
we found the moth was most prevalent 
where little interest was being taken in 
the equipment. Often what little honey 
the bees had stored (with little or no atten- 
tion being given them) had been robbed. 

Beekeepers in Texas, as well as in all 
other southern states, should remember that 
the bee-moth in the Southland does not 
have to eneounter a winter freeze as it 
does in the North. A temperature below 
32 degrees Fahrenheit, which always oceurs 
in the northern states, will kill out both 





that the bee- 
keepers of Tex- 
as be constantly 
on the alert dur- 
ing winter, watching all their combs that 
are not in hives with bees. Mr. S. P. Pad- 
dock has published State Agricultural Col- 
lege Bulletin No. 158—the best treatise on 
the bee-moth that has ever been published. 
Every Texas beekeeper should send and 
get it. Apply to College Station, Texas. 

Swarming conditions in Texas are very 
different from those in some of the northern 
states. In Texas, swarming will be ram- 
pant during the fore part of the season, 
but will stop almost entirely as soon as 
the main honey-flow is under way. Whether 
this is due to the fact that the queen is 
“ honey-bound,” and therefore cannot sup- 
ply the hive with a lot of emerging brood, 
or whether the bees are too busy to think 
about swarming, is not easy to determine. 

In all probability the same conditions that 
stop swarming in Texas will also stop 
swarming in the northern states. But such 
conditions in* the North are seldom or 
never the same. The late W. Z. Hutchinson 
once made the remark that a very heavy 
honey-flow would check swarming in the 
North as well as in the South, and probably 
he was right. 

The beekeepers of Texas should realize 
that, all things considered, they have one of 
the best states for honey production, and as 
good a chance as any for obtaining a fair 
price for their product; and the sooner 
they look upon their bees as an investment 
and not as a “white elephant,” the better 
will conditions be with them. 

Texas is proud of the fact that it is the 
largest state in the Union. The United 
States Census Bureau has more than once 
credited it with having produced the largest 
amount of honey, and this is probably true. 
The seasons are long and the honey-flow 
varied. Were it not for occasional severe 
drouths Texas would probably be always in 
the lead. 

Texas has an immense amount of un- 
developed territory, much of it arid; but 
most of it ean be reclaimed by irrigation. 
It has a bright future, because the time will 
come when its tillable land will be developed 
to a much greater extent than now. It 
should be borne in mind that much of the 
area of Texas is new and hence there is 
room for more northern development. 
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study, gives a 
talk on the work 
before the elass, 
so | want to dis- 
cuss briefly the general subject of beekeep- 
ing before we take up our first lesson prop- 
er which will be in the February number of 
Guieantnes: In this talk I wish to give the 
beginner in beekeeping some notion of what 
reward his work promises, what he must en- 
deavor to do to win success, and what nat- 
ural traits he should possess or cultivate in 
order to get the most—in honey, money, 
and pleasure—out of the beekeeping busi- 
ness. 

The rewards that may be promised the 
faithful and intelligent beekeeper are as 
certain as those of many professions and 
better than most, for to the promise of 
profit is added that of pleasure and health. 
As for financial profit, Dr. E. F. Phillips, 
in charge of bee-culture investigations for 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, says that in an average locality 
the bees may be made to pay for themselves 
almost from the start, and for the addi- 
tional apparatus needed in inereasing the 
apiary, as well as show some profit besides. 
Dr. Phillips further states that the annual 
crop of honey in the United States amounts 
to at least $20,000,000 and the beeswax to 
$2,000,000 more. This vast amount is 
distributed among many beekeepers—not 
equally, for there are lean years and fat 
years in different localities, much depend- 
ing on varying conditions of weather and 
plant life; on the conditions of health and 
vigor within the hive; on the market and 
selling methods. To sum up conservatively 
this question of financial profit, I would 
say that the successful beekeeper is well 
paid in money alone for the time he spends 
in his work, and there is no other branch 
of agriculture which can be made to yield 
as great a return on so small an invest- 
ment as beekeeping. 

The pleasures of beekeeping are to be 
accounted one of its greatest profits, es- 
pecially in the case of the man or woman, 
boy or girl, who engages in it as a side line 
or as a recreation. There is a fascination 
in the study of bees that creates an absorb- 
ing interest in the little insect which has 
ever aroused the curiosity of mankind. 
Beekeeping gives a wonderful insight into 
the field of nature (particularly the insect 
world) that brings one in contact not only 


life, a large part 
of which is de- 
pendent on the 
work of the 
bees. The study of bees leads on to the 
study of floriculture and _ horticulture 
that opens up a whole new world of 
wonder. So, for the professional or liter- 
ary man, grilled and ground by the monot- 
onous cares of the day, beekeeping offers 
a new lease and a longer length of life. 

That health accompanies this outdoor 
work of love and interest is as certain as 
that light accompanies the break of day. 

Who should be a beekeeper? It is an 
occupation for old or young, rich or poor. 
It is for the professional man or woman, 
tired and worn with office work, and it is 
for the vigorous man in his prime who 
seeks profit and pleasure alike from its 
pursuit. Any person, with fair health and 
strength, studious, and imbued with some 
patience and some love of nature, may very 
reasonably hope to become successful as a 
beekeeper. The more one studies and the 
more one observes and is able to apply 
his observations practically, the more sue- 
cessful beekeeper he will be. He should 
be, too, a reader of bee lore and natural 
history. The greater and the wider the 
beekeeper’s intelligence, the greater his 
success will be. The very few persons who 
may despair of becoming good beekeepers 
are such as have unusually nervous tem- 
peraments, little patience, and little or no 
love for the outdoors and natural history; 
and the still fewer who are seriously af- 
fected by the poison of bee-stings and 
stand in constant dread of them. The nor- 
mal person, with a little care, can avoid 
stings almost entirely and need have no 
cause to dread them. 

There is another important essential to 
winning success in beekeeping. It is the 
trait of applying knowledge promptly, and 
doing the right thing at the right time. 

Most of all, I wish to say to the be- 
ginner that, while he has considerable to 
do to succeed, yet if he be willing to try 
earnestly he may certainly expect to acquire 
mastery of a profession that will yield not 
only honey and money but a world of new 
interest, full of pleasure and wonder, and 
which will prove a great aid to health. 

With these introductory remarks I will 
start the regular lessons for beginners in 
the February number of GLEANINGs. 
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hive proposition 
at $1.50 per colo- 
ny is undoubted- 
ly the best, pro- 
vided, of course, 





weigh? 

A. It is pretty 
hard to give a 
definite figure. 
Even if the frames are crowded tightly 
together, there is considerable difference 
between the thickness of the combs, in 
the lower half at least, and in the amount 
of honey contained. Five or six pounds 
would be somewhere near the average. If 
the frames were spaced wide for extracting, 
the weight would be much greater—nearly 
double in fact. 

A. H., Owego, N. Y.—How many quarts of 
bees are there in one pound ? 

A. Bees vary in weight considerably. 
The average number of bees in a pound is 
usually given as 4800. A quart contains 
about 3200. Therefore there are approxi- 


mately 1144 quarts of bees in a pound. 


V. W. M., Charlevoix, Mich. Last winter 
was an unusually long one. The tempera- 
ture in our bee-cellar was too low (only 32 
degrees Fahrenheit) until after April. This 
year I have the temperature at 44 degrees. 
All except one colony lived thru last winter 
and had honey in the combs in the spring 
but they were all weak. The queens in 
several colonies died later. Is this present 
temperature of 44 degrees all right? 

A. It is a wonder that the bees wintered 
as well as they did. The cellar must have 
been very dry. The combination of a damp 
atmosphere and a low temperature makes 
trouble. A low temperature, if the atmos- 
phere is dry, does not do as much harm; but 
it is far better, of course, to have a higher 
temperature, say 50 degrees. This is prob- 
ably better than 44; but at the higher tem- 
perature there must be plenty of ventilation. 


L. D. M., Winder, Ga.—1. I can buy bees 
in box hives at $1.50 a colony. I get 15 ets. 
a pound for extracted honey in quart fruit- 
jars. I have only eight colonies now, and 
would like to have more. Will it pay me 
to buy such colonies, or had I better in- 
crease what I have? 

2. Can I put four box hives close together 
and in the spring, when the weather is warm, 
move them all away some distance and put 
one new hive on the same stand occupied by 
the four with one or two frames of brood to 
eatch the field bees? Can I get a good 
strong colony by this plan? If it would 
work I would like to repeat the operation 
several times during the summer, and then in 
the late fall unite the few bees left in the 
box hives. 

A. 1. This is a question that can not be 
settled for all conditions. If a beekeeper 
has to buy sugar at a high price in order to 
furnish artificial feed for making the in- 


that the colonies 
in box hives are 
known to be ab- 
solutely free 
from any disease. It does not pay to accept 
disease at any price. 

On the other hand, if the conditions are 
such that early in the season, before the 
main honey-flow begins, there is a prolonged 
period when the bees are gathering honey 
slowly, making an ideal condition for brood- 
rearing and increase, it probably would not 
pay to bother with the box-hive colonies. 

2. Your plan of collecting field bees from 
four box hives would make a large cluster of 
bees. While such a colony would be defi- 
cient in young nurse bees until the brood 
supplied had hatched, the old bees would per- 
form this function for a time. 

It would be a good plan to supply more 
than two combs of brood. Probably it 
would be simpler and more satisfactory in 
the end to drum the bees out of the box 
hives, as many as you ean, including the 
queen. That is, actually to transfer by what 
is known as the Heddon short method, rath- 
er than to rely upon the plan you refer 
to, catching the field bees and the few young 
bees that might happen to be flying at the 
time. 


L. B., Poplar Bluff, Mo. Upon examina- 
tion of my bees one warm day I found one 
hive where the bees were flying around 
the entrance as tho it were springtime. 
On looking closer I found that they were 
dragging out dead bees—and there are many 
yellow-looking erumbs. There was quite a 
pile of dead bees on the floor, and hundreds 
of them were on the ground in front. I 
am a beginner and would like to know what 
the trouble is. 

A. The yellow-looking crumbs referred 
to are bits of cappings, particles of comb, 
and pollen dust. If there was unusual ex- 
citement at the entrance of this hive on 
that warm day, and if the bees were fight- 
ing, it is more than likely that the colony, 
being weak, with a good supply of honey, 
and an entrance perhaps too large, was be- 
ing robbed out by another colony. Under 
such conditions there would be a large 
amount of this granular substance on the 
floor-board of the hive, indicating the 
gnawed cappings. The uproar in front of 
the entrance, the pile of dead bees on the 
floor, and the dead bees outside, would 
point toward a case of robbing. 

The bees may have been having merely a 
playspell. If this were just after cool or 
cold weather for a week or two you would 
find just exactly what you describe—dead 
bees being carried out as well as a demon- 
stration at the entrance. 
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eember it will 
be impossible to 
give even a di- 
gest of some 
of the good papers and discussions that 
were given. Our notes of even one meet- 
ing would take all the space we could 
afford to give in a single issue; and there- 
fore all we can do will be to touch on a 
few of the high spots in the beekeepers’ 
conventions held at Chicago, Des Moines, 
Madison and Toronto in early December. 


RADICALLY DIFFERENT METHODS. 


At practically all of the conventions the 
subjects of comb and extracted honey, 
marketing, swarm control, and wintering 
oceupied no little part of the time. If a 
beginner were to take in all of these meet- 
ings he would be utterly confused because 
the methods employed by different success- 
ful beekeepers were so radically different. 

DISCOURAGE SWARMING. 


Some producers, particularly the Da- 
dants, do everything they can to discourage 
swarming, and run for extracted honey. 
They do not pay any attention to cell- 
killing, but simply provide their bees with 
large hives, abundant ventilation and shade, 
a large amount of super room, and let 
the bees take care of themselves until the 
crop is ready to harvest. Another set of 
producers could not and would not use the 
Dadant methods. 

ENCOURAGE SWARMING. 


They encourage swarming. One of the 
largest producers, Mr. Frank Coverdale, 
of Delmar, Iowa, had furious swarming, 
but he produces immense crops of comb 
honey. He.could not be coaxed to adopt 
the Dadant system. Other producers run- 
ning for comb honey discourage swarming; 
still others dequeen, and secure big crops 
of honey from their queenless colonies 
which, of course, will not swarm. They 
are compelled to cut out cells in seven or 
eight days after dequeening. 


TWO BROOD-CHAMBERS FOR BREEDING. 


At one or two of the conventions two 
or three said they secured practically the 
same results as the Dadants by using two 
brood-chambers for the queen in the early 
part of the season. A good queen would 
have, therefore, unlimited range. Within 
about a week of the expected honey-flow 
all the unsealed brood and eggs are put 





story. A queen- 
excluder is plac- 
ed between, with 
the queen below. 
As the hatching brood emerges iin the 
upper story there will be empty cells for 
the storage of honey as it comes in. Auto- 
matically more cells are made available 
by brood hatehing. In the course of about 
ten days or two weeks most of the brood 
will have hatched out, and the cells which 
it oceupied will be filled with honey. Then 
an upper story is added. By this 
plan it was argued the queen could have 
unlimited egg-laying room as long as it 
was necessary to have breeding, with the 
advantage of using a standard hive, and 
having something that one man can easily 
lift. 
MARKETING. 


In regard to the matter of marketing, 
there was as great a diversity of opinions 
and methods. One class of beekeepers sell 
around home and dispose of their entire 
crop. Some of these do nct look with very 
much favor on the large bottler who in- 
vades their territory, and they feel he 
ought to keep out. 

Another class of beekeepers sell around 
home and after the local markets are sup- 
plied they dispose of the rest of the crop 
to large buyers of honey. Still another 
class job their entire crop, feeling it is 
far more profitable to devote their time and 
energies to production, preparing for the 
next year’s season, than to waste their time 
and energies in trying to do what they do 
not know how to do. 

REEKEEPERS CUTTING PRICES. 

At all of the conventions there seemed 
to be an undercurrent of feeling that bee- 
keepers as a class are jealous of each 
other, and they are, therefore, competitors. 
In some eases it was pointed out how local 
beekeepers were cutting and slashing prices, 
even selling at retail below actual jobbing 
prices. Any amount of proof was given 
to show that this thing is going on in many 
localities, to the great detriment of the 
industry at large. Small producers help 
to establish low prices on honey. They do 
not know what the market is or should be, 
and so they will set the pace by selling 
their honey for whatever the dealer will 
pay—often as low as 6 cents for fine ex- 
tracted honey. Then they will turn around 
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and sell as low as 6 cents to a retail consum- 
er who comes to the door. This whole 
matter naturally stirred up considerable 
discussion along the line of co-operation. 
The largest and best producers believed 
that something should be done to buy up 
the crops of these small producers, or at 
least come in touch with them and show 
them the folly of selling at too low a figure 
when good prices could just as easily be 
secured. 
PEDDLING 46,000 LBs. aT 11 CENTS 

One large producer who sold a crop of 
46,000 Ibs. actually retailed and peddled 
his clover honey in 5-lb. pails, lithograph- 
ed in colors, at 65 ets. a pail. One other 
producer was criticised for selling his 
honey as low as 85 ets. in 5-lb. pails. It 
is evident that the man who gets 65 cets., 
paying 10 ets. for his pail, gets only 55 
ets. for 5 Ibs. of honey at retail. But he 
is a successful beekeeper, and sells his 
crop because he is a natural salesman. But 
these prices at retail have a tendency to 
bring down the price of all honey. 


TOO MUCH WINTER PACKING. 


There was about as large a diversity of 
opinion in the matter of wintering. Some 
held that it is better to winter indoors, 
others outdoors without much packing. 
Some would go to the extreme of having 
excessive packing, arguing that they would 
save stores thereby. If the experiments 
conducted at the Bureau of Entomology 
are of any value it is apparent that too 
much packing cannot be used. The limit 
will be set by the cost of the winter cases. 


RENDERING UP OLD COMBS INTO WAX. 


This question received more than ordi- 
nary attention at the Ontario convention. 
While many were still using the solar wax- 
extractor, the majority were using artificial 
heat in connection with some form of press. 
The tendeney seemed to be strongly toward 
the hot-water method as used by 0. i 
Hershiser and H. B. Sibbald. Mr. Her- 
shiser, when called to the floor, strongly 
urged the importance of boiling water and 
of alternately raising and lowering the 
screws, repeating the process until the 
slumgum is washed nearly clean, for it was 
a process of washing as well as squeezing. 
He felt that water constantly boiling was 
much more effective than water that had 
been brought merely to the boiling-point. 

He had been able, he said, to get any- 
where from 7 to 8 per cent of wax out of 
ordinary slumgum which he had bought 
of beekeepers, and which they believed was 
perfectly free of wax. This fact alone 
proved to him that, ordinarily, beekeepers 
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who burn up their slumgum are burning 
up thousands of pounds of wax. 

Mr. Hershiser is always on the market 
for slumgum, because by his process and 
method he can make a good thing by giv- 
ing it a further cleaning. 

EXTENSION WORK IN THE SOUTH 

One of the addresses delivered at most of 
the conventions was one by Dr. E. F. 
Phillips, of the Bureau of Entomology, on 
extension work in beekeeping. He pointed 
out that the books and journals devoted to 
bee culture were not reaching a large <lass 
of persons who keep a few bees. The 
schools and colleges that offered courses in 
beekeeping reached only a few. Bulletins 
and circulars were not the most effective 
method of teaching. Apiary inspection 
was the most effective instrument for teach- 
ing bee culture among the class who were 
not reached by other means. Considering 
the fact that only about one-twentieth of 
the nectar in the country was gathered, 
and the further fact that the market was 
not able to supply the demand, there was 
need of more and better beekeepers. Some 
objected to any kind of instruction work 
whereby there will be more producers in 
the field. _It was, he said, somewhat diffi- 
cult at times to have patience with such 
objectors; for practical experience showed 
there was no such thing as overproduction. 
The overwhelming argument against the 
making of more and better beekeepers was 
the fact that beekeeping has scarcely as yet 
established itself as a branch of American 
agriculture. Present crops are inadequate 
to make honey a staple market article. 

Among the agencies for extending prop- 
er methods of handling bees among a class 
not reached by other means was exten- 
sion work, both state and national. .The 
last session of congress made an increase 
of $5000 for extension work. Under the 
civil-service law, candidates were examined 
and appointments made. Three men he 
said were now in the field in the South, 
working on a ¢o-operative plan with the 
Department of Agriculture of the several 
states where they are working. By confining 
this extension work to this region there 
was all the work that the three men can do. 

The people in the South were respon- 
sive to this class of work, and, moreover, 
they needed it. Under the present appro- 
priation no more men could be put in the 
field. But even as it was, some results 
were being secured. Extension workers 
in connection with men already in the 
field employed by the state were giving 
bee demonstrations, showing how to handle 
bees, and how to know and cure bee dis- 
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eases; and when it was remembered that 
there were more bees in the southeastern 
part of the United States than anywhere 
else in the country it could be seen that the 
field was large. It was very important 
at this stage of the game that a knowledge 
should be had of bee diseases among a class 
who were not and could not be reached by 
means of printed matte.. 


CO-OPERATION 


Prof. Francis Jager spoke on the sub- 
ject of co-operation among ‘beekeepers. 
He has a plan which, in connection with the 
National Beekeepers’ Association, ought to 
bring results. Among other things he said 
that Dr. C. C. Miller was right when he said 
in Chieago last February that the National 
Beekeepers’ Association was a valuable as- 
set with immense possibilities to do good 
to the beekeepers of the country. The Na- 
tional was the only existing agency able to 
pull the beekeeping industry out of the 
rut. We might be able to deceive ourselves 
that we were accomplishing wonderful 
things; but the facts, however, proved just 
the contrary. Honey today was the cheap- 
est food on the market, altho the demand 
for it had never been greater. We were 
underselling each other, altho the demand 
for honey was many times greater than the 
supply. A nation-wide organization was 
needed to bring order out of this chaos. 
There were far-reaching problems which 
only the National organization could at- 
tempt to solve. For instance, obtaining 
State and Government aid for the instruc- 
tion and organization of beekeepers, to get 
a correct census of the bee industry in 
1920, to adjust the freight and express 
rates on honey, to protect ourselves against 
the substitutes for honey which are driving 
us out of the American market under the 
name of honey syrups, “ better and cheaper 
than honey” glucose, honey adulterated 
with five or more per cent water, ete.; and 
the item of supply and demand of over- 
production was still a closed book to the 
American honey-producer. The standards 
of packing and shipping, the uniform econ- 
tainers for extracted honey, the imports 
and exports of honey, the gathering of hon- 
ey statistics by the government Bureau of 
Crop Reports, and a judicial distribution 
of the same, thereby fixing the right price 
for honey, advertising of honey, also the 
inerease in the production and consump- 
tion of honey, and innumerable other 


matters, would, he said, be discussed at the 
National beekeepers’ meeting in Madison 
While many beekeepers 
not take much stock in what was 


next February. 
did 
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being planned, they could not but admit 
that something along the lines outlined 
must be done soon and somewhere by some- 
body. There was no doubt in his mind that 
the National, once she would find herself, 
would become the agency for the advance- 
ment of beekeeping, and the day was not 
far off when it would be considered an 
honor and a privilege to be a member of it. 


) 


“TIN LIZZIES ” AND TRAILERS. 


At several of the conventions the value 
of a small motor truck for carrying sup- 
plies and men to the yards was empha- 
sized. It was remarkable how many have 
been using with satisfaction the little “ tin 
Lizzies,” otherwise called the Fords. The 
user of one said they might poke fun at 
them all they might, but added, “ They got 
there.” And, what was more, the cost of 
maintainance and care was very low. He 
said he used in connection with them trailers 
with either two or four wheels, the latter 
being preferred. One man went so far 
as to say he had carried a ton of honey on 
a trailer, a thousand pounds on the Lizzie 
itself, and two men and three boys. 

Since the advent of cheap and service- 
able automobiles the whole method of man- 
aging outyards had been modified. Bees 
were being kept at more remote points, 
and not so many in a yard, avoiding over- 
stocking. For this purpose the little Lizzie 
with or without a trailer was reported a 
great success. 

For a trailer some used, for want of 
something better, an ordinary light spring 
wagon with high wheels. Others felt that 
it was a little better to use rubber-tired 
machines, especially those with pneumatics. 
It was considered advisable to use springs, 
and straps to keep the springs from jump- 
ing up too high. An ordinary light spring 
wagon was not suited for a 20 or 25 mile 
run over ordinary roads. At those speeds 
when it struck a chuckhole something was 
liable to happen. 


THE QUESTION-BOX 


At some of the conventions the question- 
box was almost a joke because it was made 
up of questions that a beginner would 
naturally ask, and which are covered in 
all the standard text-books. At other con- 
ventions the question-box was certainly a 
valuable and useful feature—an excellent 
filling between the papers and the more 
serious discussions. 

Some of the most helpful things we 
have ever picked up at a convention came 
thru the avenue of the question-box. It 
transpires, then, that the question-box 
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should be handled by an expert, as it was 
in most cases, who will give out only ques- 
tions the discussion of which is worth hear- 
ing by one who has come a hundred miles 
or so, and is paying hotel expenses. 

THE BETWEEN-SESSION TALKS 

The betweet-sessions man-to-man talks, 
as they always are, were particularly valu- 
able in this chain of conventions; and in 
a general way we may say the conventions 
that have just closed were some of the 
best we have attended. The croy has been 
large. The attendance at most of the 
meetings was very much above the average, 
and the enthusiasm the best. 

BANQUETS AT BEE CONVENTIONS. 

At three of the conventions in the 
chain of meetings, banquets were held— 
first at the Michigan convention at the 
close of the second day, as mentioned on 
page 1176 of our Dee. 15th issue; second, 
at the Iowa convention at the noon hour. 
This was served in the dining-room of 
the Chamber of Commerce, at which 
Governor Clark, Mayor MacVicar, Sec- 
retary of the School Board Clinite, State 
Superintendent of Schools Devoe, and City 
Chemist Harrison were guests of honor. 
The latter gave a talk on the food value 
of honey, bringing out some interesting 
comparisons showing honey to be highly 
nutritious, and, compared with a large 


. list of other foods, to be cheaper when 


the nutritive value is considered. 

Thru an arrangement with the Chamber 
of Commerce, honey and biscuits were 
served to all the patrons of the Chamber 
dining-room on that day. 

Just preceding the banquet, thru the 
efforts of Miss Belle Me Connell about 
124 pupils from Irving school sang a couple 
of bee songs that “brought down the 
house.” The children were then each pre- 
sented with a jar of honey, the gift of the 
A. I. Root Company’s branch at Des 
Moines. 

The last banquet which was largely pat- 
ronized was held in the dining-room of 
Hotel Carls-Rite, Toronto, Can., on the 
evening of the second day. No toasts were 
offered after dinner, but all assembled in 
the convention room where a lantern-slide 
talk by former Sec. Wm. Couse, of Strout- 
ville, Ontario, vas given. The speaker, 
one of the early founders of the organ- 
ization, knew intimately all the men who 
had to do with the making of the Ontario 
Beekeepers’ Association. He was partic- 
ularly happy in his personal references to 
each member whose picture was thrown on 
the wall Among others he paid a glowing 
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tribute to D. A. Jones the one who, at 
one time, was the leading beekeeper of 
Canada. He related a number of inter- 
esting incidents connected with the life 
of that remarkable man—one who saw the 
funny as well as the serious side of life. 
Notwithstanding this lecture lasted over 
two hours, it was listened to most atten- 
tively clear thru, often calling forth ap- 
plause after applause. 


** © 


THE NEW TEXAS BEE JOURNAL 

Vol. I. No. 1 of The Texas Beekeeper’’ 
Item, edited and published nmionthly by 
Louis H. Scholl, New Braunfels, Texas, has 
reached us. The price is 50 cents per 
annum. As announced in our previous is- 
sue, it is more in the nature of a small 
newspaper of four pages than a journal. 
In fact, it says of itself that it is “to be a 
newspaper for beekeepers. In this the 
Beekeepers’ Item will be in a separate 
class.” Mr. Scholl is no stranger to the 
beekeeping public, and as a writer of bee- 
lore he has had not a little experience. 

Texas is a very large field in itself, to 
say nothing of the great expanse of terri- 
tory in the Southwest. The conditions in 
the Lone Star State are somewhat differ- 
ent from what we have in the northern 
states, and somewhat different from those 
in some of the southern states; so it is 
felt- that there is a field for the new paper. 
We not only welcome it among our ex- 
changes, but wish it a Happy New Year 
and many more of them. 


* * * 


The short-course in beekeeping at the 
Ontario Agricultural College will be held 
Jan. 9 to Jan. 27. A copy of the attrative 
program for this course ean be had by 
writing to Mr. Morley Pettit, Provincial 
Apiarist, O. A. College, Guelph, Ont. 


* * * 


Dr. E. F. Phillips of Washington, D. C., 
and E. R. Root of Medina, Ohio, expect to 
attend the convention of the beekeepers of 
North Carolina on Jan. 11th in Board of 
Trade Hall, Winstom-Salem, N. C. 


* * * 


The Ohio state beekeepers’ convention 
will be held at Columbus, Feb. 1 and 2, 
1917, during farmers’ week, at the College 
of Agriculture, Ohio State University. 

* * * 

The next meeting of the National Bee- 
keepers’ Association will be held at Madi- 
son, Wis., Feb. 6, 7, 8. See editorials and 
Convention Notices. 
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Winter and the New Year" 
BY GRACE ALLEN 
Such rest is here, and peace, and quiet breath, 
I searcely know if this be sleep or death. 
There is no sign of anything alive, 
So solemn and so still is every hive. 
No murmur here, no eager flash of wing 
That thru the summer made our hearts to 
sing 

But every hive is still as some old tomb 
Of desolate dead dreams and withered bloom. 


The earth itself is white and still and cold 

And either dead or very, very old. 

This bare dry twig was once a leafy vine 

Whose sap went mounting like some racy 
wine 

That somehow made a miracle of green. 

Is this, then, all the miracle shall mean, 

This brown, unlovely, lifeless-looking thing? 

If so, why should we ever smile or sing? 


Yet smile we shall, and sing, because we 
know 

A brave New Year is coming o’er the snow, 

A fair New Year to wake the earth from 


sleep, 

And heal, perhaps, the hurt of hearts that 
weep. 

And all life’s ancient gifts this year shall 
bring, 

Of youth, and hope, and bees that hum in 
spring; 

And strange new beauties never known 
before. 

And some year shall bring peace forever- 
more. 


* See Cover picture 
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Late Cell You will be interested 
and ral to know that an ob- 
Comb Building servation hive of bees 


shipped here from Me- 
dina started a queen-cell, and after the cell 
was sealed I took the hive clear across the 
city on a surface car and still it hatched. I 
put it in a hive of bees on the roof of our 
building here where I am handling some bees 
for your Chicago retail displays. As a 
queen-breeder I consider this rather remark- 
able, for not the least of my trouble is to 
get cells to hatch when they have been han- 
dled a little roughly. If you know anything 
about Chicago surface lines you know what 
a nice smooth ride they had. 

I noticed in the Oct. lst Gleanings Dr. 
Miller says bees ‘‘will build it as late as 
they can gather any surplus providing they 
need it for stores.’’ Speaking of comb, if 
I had you and Dr. Miller here on the roof I 
could show you comb one-half Hoffman size 
hanging from an inner cover, and built dur- 
ing the past week when there were no days 





when bees could fly. Part of the bees have 
been taken out in observation hives, and the 
rest remaining in the hive built the comb 
when they were unable to secure any out- 
side honey at all, let alone storing surplus, 
and when they could scarcely cover the re- 
mainder of the frames in the hive. After 
Dr. Miller is hit like that I imagine he will 
smile and say ‘‘locality.’’ 
Kennith Hawkins. 
Plainfield, Il., Oct. 12. 


[While the condition is a little unusual; 
yet we are prepared nowadays to expect al- 
most anything. If we were to try to bring 
about this result of getting a cell that would 
hatch in this way, we should have to try 
a good many times before we succeeded. 

With regard to the comb built from a 
cover, we know that bees will sometimes 
build comb this way between two brood- 
combs, when a space is left between; but 
we never knew them at the time of the year 
of which you speak to build combs outside 
of the brood-nest—that is, on the outside of 
the outside combs.—Ed.] 


ae A. os" 


My Plan of 
Getting Rid of 
Laying Workers 


I never have the least 
trouble in getting rid 
of these pests. I use 
only the old process of 
removing the whole colony to a spot 30 or 
40 yards away, shaking out all the bees, 
and returning the hive and combs to the 
old stand, leaving the bees to find their way 
back as best they can. I shake on to a 
sheet, because sometimes the bees have an 
old queen that has become a drone-layer. I 
always leave in the hive any brood that the 
bees may have, then give one good comb of 
worker brood, which I place in the center. 

I do not recall a failure by this plan. The 
theory is that a drone-layer never goes out- 
side the hive, and consequently will not 
know her way back to it if taken some 
little distance away and shaken out on to 
the ground. My experience proves that this 
theory is correct. Major Shallard. 

S. Woodburn, N. 8S. W., Australia. 
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Why the Min- 
erals in Honey 
Are Valuable 


In the diagram show- 
ing the chemical com- 
position of honey, p. 
1010, Dee. 15, 1915, is 
undetermined matter— iron, lime, sodium, 
sulphur, magnesium, potassium, manganese, 
phosphoric acid, and so on. These minerals 
and salts are all found in the human body, 
and are obtained from the food we eat. 
If they are obtained of the apothecary, and 
taken in the inorganic state, they are not 
assimilated. They are injurious. The only 
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way these minerals and salts can be assimi- 
lated by the human system is in the food 
we eat. Doctors’ prescriptions cannot sup- 
ply a deficiency in these elements. They 
must be obtained in our food. Honey is 
the only natural sweet. Even maple sugar 
is prepared by boiling. White sugar has 
been clarified until these salts are eliminat- 
ed. These salts and minerals and other 
very volatile substances are found only in 
their proper proportion, and so they can 
be assimilated in honey, fruits, nuts, vege- 
tables, and such foods as may be eaten in 
their uncooked state. Eugene Christian’s 
book on food chemistry explains these mat- 
ters very clearly and fully. 


Halley, Colo., Oct. 24. C. Stimson. 
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Treatment for My husband kept bees 


the Two for fifteen years. Two 
Brood Diseases years ago he died. 
Foul brood bothered 


him more or less all the time. This spring 
I hired a beeman from California. He 
claimed to be an expert. You know bees 
in our locality have been in a bad condition. 
This spring half of them were dead. Some 
claimed that sour honey was the cause of it. 
The man used all clean combs, and cut out 
all foul-brood colonies. Over and over again 
he exposed them to strong sulphur fumes. 
Well, the man left about a month ago; and 
while going thru the bees putting them into 
winter quarters I found a new disease. Some 
colonies again are foul. Black brood is 
present-—both kinds. Do you think sulphur 
is a sure cure? We always destroyed every 
comb from the ones that had American foul 
brood, burned the hives out with a torch, and 
boiled the frames. 

If you run combs thru the extractor with 
brood in, will it kill or dislodge the brood? 
Will honey that is only half capped when ex- 
tracted sour or ferment? He ran for ex- 
tracted honey only, and worked it that way. 
He never used an excluder, and extracted 
when the combs were only partly capped 
over. My husband raised only comb honey, 
and had good crops in this locality. 

If we had a foul-brood inspector in this 
part of the country it would help us much. 
We had hardly half a crop this year—all 
clover with a little fireweed honey. It rain- 
ed too much thru the summer; but the bees 
gathered lots of honey later; but the most of 
it is strong. Subscriber. 

Oak Point, Wash., Oct. 16. 


[It is probable that you had among your 
bees both American and European foul 
brood. Some call the latter black brood. 

Sulphur would be of little value in disin- 
fecting the combs. In the case of American 
foul brood the combs must be melted up and 





the frames burned, the hives scalded or 
burned out on the inside before they could 
be used again. With the European foul 
brood the ease is a little different. The 
treatment consists in keeping the colony 
queenless for ten days and then requeening, 
The process may have to be repeated; but 
when a new queen is put in, it must be an 
Italian queen of resistant strain. 

It is possible to extract from combs con. 
taining brood; but where it is unsealed some 
of the young brood will be thrown out with 
the honey, and it will be seattered all thru. 
It is usually not advisable to extract from 
brood-combs, on this account. Honey that 
has been half capped over may or may not 
sour when extracted. It depends upon the 
climate and the kind of honey. Some honeys 
ean be extracted when only parts of the 
combs are capped over. Others should be 
capped over entirely before being run thru 
the extractor.—Ed.] 
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Preventing Wires 
from Sinking 
into End-bars 


A year ago some one 
recommended that in 
nailing a frame one of 
the nails thru the 
upper end of the end-bar into the top-bar 
and also the one thru the bottom-bar up 
into the end-bar be not driven quite home at 
first, but that the ends of the wire when 
wiring be fastened by winding round these 
nails and then the nails driven home. I 
suppose the idea was to save the time taken 
in picking up and driving two three-ounce 
tacks; but I have discovered in trying the 
plan that some time is lost in extra ‘‘ fid- 
dling ’’ of the wires; besides, the wires are 
not likely to be as tight as they should be. 
I took two frames and wired one exactly in 
accordance with these directions, the other 
the same except that the ends of the wires 
were fastened to three-ounce tacks driven at 
the sides of the holes, so that the wire 
from the holes to the tacks ran at right 


_ e _ i, 


— A 


angles to the grain instead of with the 
grain. Then I tried the ‘‘ tune ’’ of the 
wires and found that they were tighter on 
the frame where they were fastened to the 
nails, as was shown by the higher pitch of 
the middle wires on that frame, but that, 
nevertheless, the top and bottom wires, 
which felt the influence of the way of 
fastening, were a trifle slacker on that frame 
than on the one with the tacks. 

The difficulty in getting the wires tight 
is that, when they run out of the holes 
lengthwise in a direction lengthwise of the 
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grain, they sink into the wood. ‘‘Fiddling’’ 
the wires is done to overcome this sinking 
into the wood rather than to straighten the 
wires across the frame. I have tried to 
devise a way to obviate this difficulty; and 
the best plan I have found is to take one- 
ounce tacks, lay a tack on the edge of each 
hole across where the wire is to run, and 
imbed each tack in the wood with one tap of 
the hammer. This saves enough time in 
fiddling the wires, perhaps, to pay for the 
time spent in fixing the tacks, and makes it 
possible to get the wires tighter than is 
possible in the ordinary way. On the other 
hand, it slightly increases the risk of broken 
wires, but does not make that risk serious 
when one knows how to do the work. The 
illustration shows an end-bar with three- 
ounce tacks opposite the top and bottom 
holes, in the right place for fastening the 
ends of the wire, and one-ounce tacks im- 
bedded ready to have the wire run over 
them, assuming the wire to be all one piece; 
but the one-ounce tacks at the upper and 
lower holes are hardly needed, since there 
the wire runs across the grain of the wood. 
Stephen T. Byington. 
Ballard Vale, Mass. 
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Where the 
Cross Bees 
Come from 


In regard to the cross 
bees that follow one 
around the yard, they 
are bees from a queen- 
less colony, nine times out of ten. If the 
colony is given a queen the nuisance will stop 
—at least this is my experience. I had more 
trouble from this source last season than at 
any time during the last forty years. 

To provide for such emergencies as laying- 
worker colonies or colonies having drone-lay- 
ing queens, or colonies actually queenless, I 
keep several nuclei on hand with young lay- 
ing queens. These I put on top of such colo- 
nies, the only entrance being down thru the 
brood-chamber below. I have not had a 
failure in twenty years. I have been a con- 
tinuous reader of Gleanings since 1875. 

Kuna, Idaho. E. A. Cleaver. 
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Disinfecting 
a Hive 


When there has been 
foul brood in a double- 
walled Buckeye hive 
would it be sufficient to scrape hive, bottom, 
and cover thoroly, and then paint with 
kerosene oil, or would it be necessary to 
char it? John G. Bodanhafar. 
Kendallville, Ind., Oct. 27. 


[Seraping your Buckeye hive on the inside 
would be all right, but painting it with kero- 
sene would not be sufficient. A better way 





is to put a little straw in the hive, set it 
afire, and simply blacken the inside surface 
of the hive. It would hardly be wise to 
omit this. If you mean by painting the hive 
with kerosene on the inside, and then touch- 
ing a match and letting it burn until it is 
blackened, that would be all right. It is not 
necessary to burn deep.—Ed. ] 
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Why I Wire Ver- 
tically as well as 
Horizontally 


I have a way of wir- 
ing frames that is cer- 
tain to keep the wires 
from sagging that is 
not so expensive as splints. It costs a trifle 
more than the plain horizontal wiring, how- 
ever. I wire the frames both horizontally 
and vertically. Usually I use only one verti- 
cal wire in the center, tho sometimes two, 
dividing the frame in three equal parts. 

I pierce holes in the top and bottom bars; 
then after wiring the frames horizontally I 
pass a wire down thru the top-bar, being sure 
it is long enough to reach past the bottom- 
bar; then I take one turn around the upper 
horizontal wire, then go to the second, third, 
and fourth in like manner, then thru the hole 
in the bottom-bar. I then stretch the verti- 
eal wire and fasten with small nails at top 
and bottom. It makes a neat job if the 
wrapping is done properly around the hori- 
zontal wires. I have used this method for 
three years, and can find no fault with it so 
far. 

When putting in the foundation I put the 
vheet in the groove, then cut the wedge in six 
pieces and use three of them—one in the 
center and one an inch or so from each end 
of the frame. The wax does not tear off at 
the top as it does sometimes in hot weather 
when the whole wedge is used. 

To imbed the wire in the wax I use a hot 
imbedding-tool, pushing the wire into the 
foundation. The melted wax makes it stick 
fine. I heat the imbedding-tool over a lamp. 

Wheatland, Wyo., Junell. F.S. Harter. 
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I use the old-style 
loose-hanging frames. 
I have tried the fixed 
or spaced frames twice 
during my experience, and each time after 
using them a few years I whittled off the 
projections and made them loose-hanging 
frames. I will never be induced to use the 
self-spaced frame again. 

I space the frames as follows: For early 
spring while the bees are building up I 
crowd the frames up to 1% to 13, so that 
the bees can cover more space. Before the 
bees think of swarming I space them 1% 


The Spacing 
of 


Brood-frames 
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inches for the rest of the year. The loose- 
swinging frame is the best for this purpose, 
and I believe for all other purposes except 
moving; and for moving I use a screen frame 
on top with small wire nails driven thru the 
ends of the frame. This is tacked on the 
hive, and these nails projecting into the top- 
bars automatically fasten all the frames. 
The bottom of the frames can be held by 
crowding wads of paper between them. 
Oswego, N. Y. F. H. Cyrenius. 
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Would This Fool 


the Bees? 


Why do bees seem to 
prefer not to build 
comb down to the 
bottom-bars of frames? If, say, a hundred 
frames are examined it will generally be 
found, I think, that in at least 75 per cent 
of them the bees have left a space between 
the comb and bottom-bars, sometimes as 
much as three-quarters of an inch. This 
oceurs, too, where full sheets of foundation 
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have been used that, when first put in, 
nearly touched the bottom-bar. Why is it? 
I have lately heard a theory suggested that 
the bees do this so that they can more 
readily and quickly get from comb to comb. 
It will be noticed that where natural comb 
has been built—that is, without the aid of 
foundation—the bottom edges are made 
round, and are not, therefore, angular as 
they are when attached to the bottom-bar 
of a frame. The bees are thus probably 
aware that this exactly suits their require- 
ments and that they are thus able to pass 
around from side to side expeditiously. Now 
if this is proved to be the case would it not 
be better to humor them in this respect and 
thereby induce them to attach the comb in- 
variably to the bottom-bar as we wish them 
to do? If this could be accomplished by 
having the lower edges of the bottom-bars 
of frames made rounding, instead of square 
as at present, it would pay to make the alter- 
ation. W. J. Sheppard. 
Nelson, British Columbia. 
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THE BACKLOT BUZZER 
BY J. H. DONAHEY 


Benny Appleblossom’s woman says she’s mighty glad the new Gleanings will only come once a month now 


instead of every two weeks. 


Benny always knocks off when it arrives and jes’ calls it a half a day. 
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will be a new 
coin while fifty 
cents buys 90 














for Oct. 1, 


sermon that was 
preached here in 
Medina in the 
absence of our 
pastor. Shortly 


i| OUR HOMES 


A.I. ROOT 


little of the nec- 
essaries of life 
to what it did a 
few years ago?” 

I was a little 











after that ser- 
mon the good 
pastor sent word 
to me wanting 
to know if I 
would go and 
talk to his peo- 
ple in East 
Cleveland on the 
subject of religion and business. I told 
him I should be glad to go. Well, when he 
introduced me to the large congregation of 
nice people in that Kinsman Ave. Church 
he explained that he had invited Mr. Root 
to talk to his people because of a little motto 
eut in sandstone over the front of the first 
brick building we erected, in 1878. It seems 
when he saw that motto, “In God we trust,” 
encircling a straw beehive, he said that the 
man who had the convietion and courage to 
start out in business in that way ought to 
be able to tell them something about mixing 
business with religion. Well, my good 
friends, I am not going to tell you anything 
about that talk more than to say that, after 
I had finished, so many nice people, both 
men and women, shook hands with me, and 
perhaps talked a little, that I did not get 
home till near midnight; and I think I may 
add that I did not get tired or wearied, even 
if it was long after my usual bedtime. In 
fact, I felt unusually happy during the 
whole 35-mile ride in my Ford automobile. 
Now I am ready to look at our text. 

The way I came to use the text was this: 
I asked brother Parker to read the last half 
of the 5th chapter of Matthew before my 
talk, beginning with the 19th verse. Well, 
he read it all thru without note or comment 
until he got to the 3lst verse. After reading 
that verse he stopped and looked at his 
audience and then said something like this; 
but on account of my deafness perhaps I 
did not catch all of it nor get it just right; 
but so far as I can remember he said in 
substance: 

“Brethren, does not this passage just 
now, in view of the ‘high cost of living,’ 
sound to many of us a little odd? ‘What 
shall we eat and what shall we drink?’ 
With these things going up and up every 
day we are here enjoined to ‘take no 
thought.’ Something has been said about a 
new fifty-cent piece; but what benefit to us 








MatTrT. 5:31. 


Take no thought, saying, What shall we eat? or, What 
shall we drink? or, Wherewithal shall we be clothed ?!— 


Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself—LuKE 10:27. 
Seek ye first the kingdom of God and his righteousness, 
and all these things shall be added unto you.—Mart. 6:33. 


disappointed to 
have him drop 
the subject there- 
I did contem- 
plate making 
some reply to it 
in my talk that 
evening; but 
what I outlined 
to talk about took so much time that I had to 
let the matter drop.- And another thing, if I 
am correct, this one verse has been more or 
less of a stumblingblock all down the ages. 
My good pastor, Rev. A. T. Reed, once said 
when I went to him with this verse that 
this passage doubtless means that we are to 
take no anzious thought, or, if you choose, 
over-anzious thought. Do not worry too 
much about what we shall eat or what we 
shall drink. If I understand it, the dear 
Savior meant it as a rebuke to selfishness; 
and selfishness, when we get right down to 
it, is the foundation (or so it seems to 
me) of almost all wickedness and sin in the 
world. People are greedy. I do not know 
any better word than greed to express it. 
We need to be constantly on the watch for 
this outeropping greediness. When I say 
we I inelude myself. While I strive against 
this prevailing sin and watch and pray to be 
delivered from it, the low animal part of 
my nature keeps crowding in. In order 
that you may make no mistake in under- 
standing what I mean I will mention some- 
thing that occurred but yesterday. 

I dug some fine new potatoes, and asked 
Mrs. Root to test them. When they were 
put on the breakfast-table, after asking 
God’s blessing on our morning meal on the 
new day, I started to pick out for myself 
the very best potato in the dish. I was 
going to take the best one, and Mrs. Root 
would likely take the smallest and poorest 
as she generally does. Well, let me repeat, 
I was going to take the best potato instead 
of giving it to Mrs. Root, whom I profess 
to love more than all else in the world— 
yes, one whom I profess to love more than 
self; but I am glad to say I did not take 
that best potato after all. I took another 
one and then passed the dish over to Mrs. 
Root. Do some of you wonder why I did 
not pass the potatoes to her before I took 
any? Well, she was out in the kitchen after 
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something, and so I took my potato and 
passed the rest to her on her return. Now, 
it is easy and natural to give your good 
wife the preference. I presume most of 
you do it already unless in a fit of absent- 
mindedness, as with myself, you, without 
thinking, take the best and leave ler the 
poorest. Well, if we so far forget ourselves 
as to give way to selfishness when no one 
but the good wife is present, how is it when 
you go out in the great wide world? How 
far do you carry out the sceond one of our 
texts, “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself’? Oh, yes! I know we do by fits 
and starts show that we love humanity. 
Perhaps some of us suffer and lack at times 
because we love humanity more than we 
love ourselves or our families; but, not- 
withstanding, selfishness and greed to a 
great extent rule the world. It is not only 
food and drink, but passion for riches, 
and constant watching to see that we get 
the best end of the bargain, looking at the 
affairs of the day from your own single 
selfish standpoint. 


When I left my chickens down in Florida 
the last of April, eggs were only 15 cents 
a dozen. When our good grocer (and I am 
glad to say he is a Christian man) said he 
was sorry he could offer me only 15 cents a 
dozen, and did not want them even at that 
price, I shall have to admit that at first I 
felt disappointed to think that that small 
price would hardly pay for feed. But I 
said inwardly, “Get thee behind me, Satan ;” 
and then I looked up smilingly into the 
face of my good friend Burnett and said, 
“Mr. Burnett, don’t you feel troubled or 
worried. If you and I both lose some 
money on account of the drop in the price 
of eggs, we can rejoice in the thought that 
what is our loss will be a gain to somebody 
else. The poor hard-working people can 
now have plenty of eggs in place of being 
obliged to go without them when they are 
fifty cents a dozen, as they were last De- 
eember.” 

The editor of the Good Health Clinic 
suggested a few days ago that while we 
were raking and scraping and grasping to 
pile up treasures here on earth we should 
keep in mind or consider that when Mrs. 
Hettie Green (the world’s richest woman) 
died she could not carry with her even a 
two-cent postage stamp to put on a letter 
“From Hades to Heaven,” or, as it might 
happen, t’other way about. I think I have 
read somewhere that a certain miser when 
he died wanted all his money put into his 
coffin near him. I cannot remember wheth- 
er his friends carried out this crazy idea of 
having the money he worshiped as near to 
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him as possible and as long as possible or 
not; but it illustrates the point. 

By the way, how often we see parents 
rake and serape and save; and just as soon 
as they are safely buried and out of the 
way the children scatter the hard-earned 
wealth to the four winds! It really did 
them harm. The parent, of perhaps par- 
ents, in spending their life to save up, have 
brought a curse on the children they pro- 
fessed to love. In other words, the boys 
and girls would have been much better off 
to start with little or nothing, just as their 
parents started. 


Let us consider now the first part of the 
text—* What shall we eat?” placing the 
emphasis on the word what. I once knew 
a man who was honest enough to say that 
all he lived for was something to eat and. 
drink. He said he wanted the best things 
to eat that the world affords, and probably, 
also, the best things to drink. I do not 
think there are many who would own up as 
he did, but I am afraid there are a great lot 
of us who in reality are not much better. 
Over and over again physicians tell us that 
tempting dishes, and many times expensive 
dishes, are what keep doctors busy. Instead 
of being satisfied with plain simple food 
we must have a lot of the highest-priced 
stuff to be in fashion—ice-cream, pies, and 
eake, and expensive fruit—when we do not 
need them; and, to make matters still worse, 
something more to eat away on into the 
night when the digestive apparatus ought 
to have a chance to clear up and get every- 
thing out of the way for the work to be 
done on the morrow. For the past five 
or six weeks I have been having just such 
luscious peaches and a little bit of cheese 
for my afternoon meals at about five 
o’clock; and with the nice peaches we have 
now, I have often said to Mrs. Root, “ Sue, 
I would not swap my fruit supper for the 
best menu the world ean furnish.” Some- 
times when I for some good reason go to a 
banquet or party, I eat a little of the repast 
prepared so as not to attract attention. My 
digestive apparatus rebels every time. Our 
habits, especially when Nature is consulted 
and has her way, are a good deal like the 
chickens’. When the chickens get accus- 
tomed to one particular program they make 
a big protest if anything interferes. For 
instanee, I let my Eglantines out to have a 
run in the garden or in the cornfield every 
day about four o’clock. Now, of course, 
they have no timepiece; but if I do not get 
around at the exact hour, or I might say the 
exact minute, the whole tribe of chickens 
will be up around the gate manifesting in 
every way in their power their impatience 
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to be let out where they can ramble and 
have a big time. The fowls thrive better 
and lay better when they have a regular 
program each day. So it is with us; and 
Nature will indicate what that program 
should be. 


In regard to the latter part of the verse, 
“What shall we drink?” it rejoices my 
heart to recognize day by day that the whole 
wide world is just now deciding on water— 
just water, pure water, and nothing else; 
and I think the whole wide world is also 
coming to the conclusion that the safest and 
best drink at mealtime is good pure milk. 
At such a time milk may take the place of 
water because it is both food and drink. 
May the Lord be praised for the eraze, if 
I may use the expression, that is just now 
coming into fashion of using milk instead 
of beer, and I hope I may say, to a certain 
extent, letting milk take the place of both 
tea and coffee. 

Now something about the high cost of 
living that seemed to worry even our good 
pastor whe preached that splendid sermon 
given in our Oct. 1st issue that I have refer- 
red to. He says he thanks God for seven 
sons, no one of whom has ever drank or 
smoked, and who, he feels, are not only saved 
but safe, because they have Christ Jesus in 
their hearts. 

Now I wish to refer to the verse beyond 
the one I have chosen for my first text. In 
fact, it is the verse I used in my talk in that 
church in the great city of Cleveland. If 
one will read the chapter all thru we shall 
see the admonition is that, instead of worry- 
ing about the high cost of living, what we 
shall eat and drink, ete., we should “ seek 
first the kingdom of God and his righteous- 
ness.” I suppose there are some good peo- 
ple who would say that this text might 
have been all right in olden times, but that 
it will not “work” just now. I tell you 
it will work just now. When any human 
being starts to put down self and greed, 
and make it his business to put first the 
kingdom of God and his righteousness, the 
other things, food and drink, will surely 
come. “QO thou of little faith! wherefore 
didst thou doubt? ” 

To illustrate how God keeps his promise 
in the last part of the last text, “all of 
these things shall be added unto you,” ete., 
let me refer briefly to three occurrences in 
my life that have already been mentioned, 
perhaps, in these Home papers. When I 
first started out to follow the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and to let him rule instead of self, 
I started these Home papers in GLEANINGS; 
and as I wanted my message of “ peace on 
arth and good will to man” to reach as 
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many people as possible, I made the decla- 
ration that I would send our journal free 
of charge to every foreign missionary on 
the face of the earth if the friends who read 
GLEANINGS would give me the addresses of 
those missionaries. Not long after, one of 
my helpers suggested that he was afraid I 
would get into trouble, as there are more 
missionaries in the world than I had any 
idea of; and the postage was 24 cents a 
year, even with our little light journal, and 
in some places it was 48 cents a year. Could 
I stand all this postage without getting any 
subseription money at all? I hesitated a 
minute and finally replied, “My good friend, 
don’t worry. The great Father above will 
furnish the stamps as long as I am trying in 
my own humble way to spread the gospel.” 

Was the promise fulfilled? Why, bless 
your heart, it was the best investment I ever 
made. Now, I hope you will believe me 
when I declare that it never entered my 
busy brain that it would help our business 
financially to send GLEANINGS free to mis- 
sionaries. By the way, it just occurs to me 
that a postal card came to me yesterday, 
Oct. 17, fram India, which reads as follows: 

Mr. Root:—Thru your kindness GLEANINGS has 
been coming to us for 30 years, I think. Thank you. 
It has been a source of much enjoyment, Mr. Mason 
having many a hearty laugh over your sermons, as 
well as getting helpful suggestions from them. 

We thank God for your strong Christian life, 
giving out such influence as this stricken world is 
sorely needing. We wish Christ may come quickly, 
and you be taken up to meet him in the air. 

Gratefully yours, 
Mrs. M. C. MASON. 

Tura, Assam, India, Aug. 31. 


Well, what do you think happened? 
When the missionaries scattered far and 
wide got hold of GLEANINGS, and were 
touched by my (very likely) awkward at- 
tempt to spread the gospel, they took hold 
of it in a wonderful way, and in a little 
time we were not only having correspon- 
dence, but receiving orders for books and 
hive fixtures from all over the world. It 
proved to be “easting bread upon the 
waters;” but not a thought of self or of 
profit occurred to me when I did, as you 
might almost say, blunder into it. 

Once more, my new love for humanity, 
especially for sinful humanity, soon led me 
to go into our county jail. As we had 
saloons then, there was a fair crowd there, 
and I started a Sunday-school in that jail. 
In a little time I had some of the boys at 
work in our factory. One of them, as you 
may recall, learned to set type for GLEAN- 
INGs, and afterward slept nights in the 
jewelry store, and acted as night watchman. 
Such reckless proceedings, together with 
my branching out so rapidly in the bee 
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business, alarmed the business men of our 
town. I mortgaged what little property I 
had, and then got into a tight place finan- 
cially. The boys I took out of the jail did 
not all get into “the straight and narrow 
path” just at once. I was worried in 
trying to look after so many things; and 
before the roof was on that first brick 
building, the one with the text, “ In God we 
Trust,” no one among my friends and 
neighbors wanted to give me any financial 
help. Mrs. Root feared I had done wrong, 
not only in pushing ahead so fast, but in 
taking the boys out of jail and trying to 
make good boys of them. Said I, “ We will 
kneel down, Sue, and ask the great Father 
to open the way out of our financial trouble 
if he is pleased with what I have under- 
taken in regard to the boys in prison.”. I 
had in mind the very text we are talking 
about—* seek ye first the kingdom of God,” 
ete. Do you remember what happened? 
On the very day the money was due for the 
brick in the building, a check came from 
away off in Quebee. Another thing, it read, 
“Pay to the order of A. I. Root $500 in 
gold and charge to the account of George 
O. Goodhue, Quebec.” 


Onee more (please excuse a brief repeti- 
tion) I was trying to discourage the young 
boys who were thinking of using tobacco 
from doing so. One day when there was a 
little gathering at a beekeeper’s home down 
in Chatham, Medina Co., Ohio, one of the 
crowd used cigar smoke to quiet the bees. 
A beginner in bee culture who saw him do 
it said in substance. “J am going to buy 
some cigars and learn to smoke so I ean 
handle them as that fellow does.” 


At once I protested, saying, “ My young 
friend, if you will give up the intention of 
buying cigars, and promise me not to use 
tobacco in any shape or form I will make 
you a present of a new kind of smoker that 
I have just invented.” 


Of course that created a laugh all around. 
But nobody was offended, even if hé were 
a user of tobacco, because of the way I put 
it: Then another boy said, “ May I have a 
smoker too?” Then the whole crowd took 
it up and began to laugh because they 
thought they had got a joke on me. With 
that beautiful text in my heart, if not be- 
fore my eyes, I said, “My good friends, 
you can each and all have a nice new smoker 
providing you will give me your promise 
and let me print it in our little bee-journal 
with your name attached, that, if you ever 
use tobaceo again in any form or manner, 
you will pay me fifty cents—the price of 
the smoker.” 

Once more, dear friends, I had no thought 
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that I had uneonsciously started a new 
scheme for advertising. Shall I be pre- 
sumptuous if I tell you now that the Holy 
Spirit was leading me and I did not know 
it? I need not tell our older readers the 
outeome of the smoker pledge. I met a 
man away down in Florida not long ago 
who said he owed A. I. Root a vote of 
thanks for having induced him to break 
loose from the shackles of the tobacco habit 
in years past. Later on I had to modify 
my offer and put it something in this shape: 
“Any beekeeper who is a user of tobacco 
may have a smoker postpaid free of charge 
if he will give me his promise, to be printed 
in GLEANINGS, that he will pay me for the 
smoker, postage included, if he ever uses 
tobaceo again in any shape or manner.” 
In a little time over a thousand smokers 
were given away, and their names are stand- 
ing now in black and white on the pages of 
the early volumes of GLEANINGS. One rea- 
son why the pledge held was because the 
friends and neighbors, besides his own fam- 
ily, saw his name in print with the pledge 
above it. There are but very few people 
who would like to be told that they have 
broken their pledge put down in black and 
white. Not only ministers of the gospel 
made the pledge, but quite a number of 
women. 


After T had given away several hundred 
smckers in this way one of our bee friends 
up in Michigan claimed that my smoker was 
an infringement on his patent; and rather 
than ineur litigation over the matter I 
decided he was perhaps right, and I told 
him that I would give way and not manu- 
facture any more smokers on the principle 
involved. When I gave him that promise 
I did it without thinking very much about 
the smokers I was giving away. He took 
it for granted that I would buy of him 
instead of making them; but they would 
then cost me a dollar each. As before, Mrs. 
Root said, “ Dear husband, have you not 
been hasty? ” 


Once more we knelt down and asked 
“the Lord to provide.” Right away came 
a smoker from away off in California from 
J. G. Corey, of Ventura. It was made on 
a new principle, and the idea was so novel 
and unique that we had a lot of the new 
cold blasts finished and ready to send out 
the very day the sample came by mail. Let 
me go back a little. 


My fashion of giving a smoker to bee- 
keepers if they would give up tobacco was 
a sufficient novelty to get it into the daily 
papers; and, as in the case before men- 
tioned, it secured for me a lot of advertis- 
ing; and before the year was out over 
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20,000 smokers were sold, besides the one 
thousand or more I had given away. Do 
you see, my good friends, how this story 
corroborates the promise of that beautiful 
text, “and all these things shall be added 
unto you”? 

A few days ago I was taking a little 
erowd of Christian friends to see the dif- 
ferent departments of our establishment. 
A German boy or man, rather, was at work 
making smokers, and I stopped by his bench 
long enough to tell them the story as above; 
and as I concluded, a bright smile came 
over his face as he said something like this: 

“Mr. Root, I know all about that story 
you have just been telling. I was the boy 
who made that first eold-blast smoker, when 
you brought me the one to look at that came 
by mail.” 

My good friend Jacob Kramer had been 
making those smokers, off and on, for 33 
years. Shortly after that talk with me 
which I have mentioned, he was taken sick, 
and a few days ago I visited him and was 
told he was near death. He came to me 
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right from Germany, when he could speak 
searcely any English. Shortly after he 
learned to make smokers he also learned to 
love the Lord Jesus Christ, and to put all 
his trust in him; and when near death he 
talked with me freely about the future.* I 
onee said to my good old mother, when I first 
began to consider that wonderful text, 
“Love ye your enemies; do good to them 
that hate you,” ete., that this text was an 
unexplored region. That was years ago; 
and I still think, dear friends, that the 
matter of returning good for evil is a com- 
paratively unexplored region; and I am im- 
pressed, too, by the thought that our three 
texts in this Home paper are also, in the 
eyes of the world, an unexplored region. 
Let me say, therefore, in the language of 
our text. “Take no thought what ye shall 
eat or what ye shall drink, but seek ye first 
the kingdom of God and his righteousness, 
and all these things shall be added unto 
you.” 


* Mr. Kramer died Oct. 8, 1916. 
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HEALTH NOTES 


SOMETHING MORE ABOUT T. B. TERRY 


As I expected, ever since the time of our 
good friend’s death on New Year’s morn- 
ing, 1916, now almost a year, there have 
been more or less inquiries in regard to 
Mr. Terry’s life, notwithstanding the sketch 
I gave in our journal for March 15. We 
ean well say of him as I said of Prof. Cook, 
“Blessed are the dead that die in the Lord 
from henceforth: Yea, saith the Spirit, 
that they may rest from their labors, and 
their works do follow them.” No matter 
where I go, every little while somebody has 
something to say about Terry. Away up 
in the northern part of Wisconsin some 
years ago, in crossing a certain body of 
water on a steamer a stranger found out 
where I was from, and commenced to tell 
how much he owed Terry for his writings 
on health, and how they had brought him 
from near death up to strong and robust 
manhood. 

In the Practical Farmer for May 15, 1916, 
there appeared the following sketch, to- 
gether with an excellent picture as our good 
friend and benefactor used to look just 
after he had walked with us around his 
beautiful home and farm. May God be 
praised that such a man was permitted to 
have a fairly long life, and to spend that 


life as he did, unsparingly, for the bene- 
fit of his fellow-men. 


MY FATHER 
By Robert S. Terry. 


(EDITORIAL NOTE.—Since the sad announce- 
ment, in our issue of Jan. 15, of the death of our 
good friend and Associate Editor, Mr. T. B. Terry, 
we have received a number of letters from our sub- 
scribers, asking that we publish his biography. It 
has been our intention from the time of Mr. 
Terry’s death to do this; but we were anzious to 
have it as complete and authentic as pessible, and 
accordingly preferred to wait until we could obtain 
a biographical sketch from the pen of a member 
of Mr. Terry’s family. It is with gratification, 
therefore, that we present the following sketch 
written by his son and helper in his work.—The 
Editor.) 





Theodore Brainard Terry was born in Lafayette, 
New York, January 2, 1843. He was one of 
eleven children, the son of Fanny Howell and 
Reverend Parshall Terry. His father was a Con- 
gregational minister. 

He was always of a very ingenious and inven- 
tive disposition. At the age of fourteen he took 
first prize at a county fair for a steam-engine which 
he had made, and which actually ran. He attended 
high school in Painesville, O., until he was seven- 
teen, when he entered Western Reserve College in 
Hudson in 1860. He broke down from too much 
confinement and study, stayed out a year, and tried 
again to continue his work, but his health would 
not permit him to do so. While in college he, with 
two others, stood at the head of a strong class, 
taking first prize for written translation in Greek. 
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He was advised by doctors to get out into the open 
air, so he left school work for good, and went into 
the butter and cheese business with S. Straight & 
Co., in which he was able to get plenty of outdoor 
exercise. 

March 1, 1865, he was married to Eleanor M. 
Tillotson, of Thompson, O. In 1869 he suffered 
a heavy financial loss, due to the rascality of a 
Chicago real-estate man, of good reputation until 
then. Because of this he traded his town property 
in on a run-down farm at Hudson, O. Here he 
lived for the remainder of his life. 








THE LATE T. B. TERRY 


His last picture and an excellent likeness 


He was in debt at the beginning about $4000, 
for equipment and purchase. But at the end of a 
few years he had cleared the debt, built some, and 
saved money besides. Farm work was difficult 
and new to him at first, being a village boy. Not 
being a woodsman, and not looking overhead, one 
day his ax caught on a limb, and, glancing, made 
a fearful diagonal cut across the cords and bones 
of one foot. The doctor stood over him all one 
night fighting off lockjaw, giving him, as he said 
afterward, “enough laudanum to kill six well 
men.’ This cut laid him up about six months. 
At a farmers’ institute he made the remark that that 
cut was the best thing that ever happened to him, 
for it taught him to farm more with his head and 
less with his hands and back. He spent this time 
planning out systematic ways of farming, that is, 
ways in which he could grow the best kinds of 
crops. He began specializing in potatoes and 
strawberries, In. 1882 his potato crop of 7000 
bushels brought: him about $2800, and for two or 
three years after~that the.same amount annually. 
In 1882 he took thé first prize of $50, offered by 
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the Ohio State Department «* Agriculture for the 
best detailed report of actual profitable farm man- 
agement and practice. This report was published in 
the Annual Agricultural Report for that year. 

In 1880 he was one of the first three farmers 
ever regularly employed by any state to lecture at 
county farmers’ institutes, then first established 
in Ohio, and proving so successful that they were 
soon adopted in all other states. The other two 
lecturers were John Gould, of Aurora, Ohio, and 
Waldo F. Brown, of Oxford, Ohio. Later on he 
lectured in many states. 

About this time he and his great friend A. I. 
Root, of Medina, wrote three books, “‘The A B © 
of Strawberry Culture,” ‘‘The A B C of Potato 
Culture,” and ‘‘The Winter Care of Horses and 
Cattle.” He wrote “Our Farming” in 1892, 
this being the story of how he made his run-down 


farm produce both profit and pleasure, with the 
help of his wife and children. 
About eighteen years ago he developed certain 


kidney troubles with a tendency to Bright's disease. 
The doctors told him plainly that he probably had 
not more than a year or two to live. He then 
began a careful study and care of himself, as he re- 
solved that he would get well. He began taking 
the proper foods and exercise, taking cold baths, 
ventilating his house more healthfully, etc.—in 
short, doing everything in his power to get well; 
and he succeeded. He gave up his institute work 
at this time, but continued to write for The Practi- 
cal Farmer. A _ short time before his illness he 
was offered the position of professor of agriculture 
at Ohio State University, but he preferred to re 
main on the farm and continue his writing. 

After his breakdown he turned to the study of 
hygiene and health, in the same thoro manner in 
which he did everything, resolving “‘ to do everything 
the best he could do or learn how to do.” He 
knew that ‘“‘ where there’s a will there’s a way,” 
and never recognized the word “fail.” He spent 
the remaining years of his life improving his own 
health and helping every one else to improve theirs. 
He wrote “ Health Hints” for The Practical Farmer, 
and also the book, “‘How to Keep Well and Live 
Long,” telling his own experiences and difficulties 
and how he remedied his weakened condition. He 
lectured very little after this except on the subject 
of health. 

Until about two months before his death he 
felt pretty well. Then we began to notice that he 
did not look so well. We feel that he probably 
would have lived many years yet, as he had expect- 
ed, but for the fact that he did a terribly hard and 
trying job of painting on the flat roof of a large 
covered cowyard. He was forced to take an un- 
natural position, holding the brush out in front of 
him at arm’s length. The reaching, twisting, and 
continuance of this threw a strain on his back 
and bladder that caused an inflammation. They 
were susceptible on account of having been weak- 
ened many years before, and were unable to resist 
the terrible inflammation resulting from overstrain. 
His habits of life would have preserved his health 
had he not mistakenly severely overtaxed his en- 
durance. He realized for about two weeks before 
his death that he could not recover, and dictated 
the disposition of all his affairs. 

He passed away New Year’s morning, 1916. 
just the day before he would have been 73 years 
of age. Left to mourn the loss of a loving and 
wise counselor are his wife, a daughter, Mrs. Grace 
T. Ritchie, of Columbus, O., and myself. There 
are five grandchildren, Robert and Theodore Ritchie, 
Carroll and Lynne Thompson, and Eleanor L. 
Terry. Two children preceded him to the great 
beyond, a son dying in infancy, and a daughter, 
Mrs. Lilian M. Thompson, who died April 28, 1898. 
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“Great Crops of 


TRAWBERRIEG 


and How To Grow Them” 


is the best and most complete book on 
Strawberry Growing ever written. It fully ex- 

lains the KELLOGG WAY of growing two 

ig crops each year—a big profit in the pring 

and a bigger profit in the Fall. Tells every- 

thing about strawberry growing from start to 
finish. Write for this book and learn how to 
supply your family with delicious strawberries 

the year ’round without cost, and how to make 

$500 to $1200 per acre each year. The book is FREE. 











py + 
Strawberries 
in October a= 


Strawberries grown the KELLOGG 
WAY yield more dollars per square rod and de it in 
less time than any other crop. The profits made from 
strawberries are enormous. One acre of strawberries 
grown the KELLOGG WAY will yield a greater 
cash profit than twenty acres of common farm crops. 


$1412.50 


fis the amount Frank 
Flanigan of Okla- 
homa madein a single 
season from one and 
one-half acres of Kel- 
logg Pedigree Plants 
own the KELLOGG 
AY. Others are 
doing fully as well. 
Our 64- page free book 
will tell you how to 
make these big and 
quick profits. 
A postal will do— the 
book is FREE. 


R. M. Kellogg Company, 
Box 400 Three Rivers, Mich. 




















GOOD AS CAN BE GROWN 
Prices Below All Others 
I will give a lot of new 
sorts free with every order 
I fill. Buy and test. Return 
if not O. K.—money refunded. 
Big Catalog FREE 


Over 700 illustrations of vege- 
tables and flowers. Send yours 
and your neighbors’ addresses, 


R. H. SHUMWAY, Rockford, IL 




















_ All hardy stock—twice trans- 
% planted—root pruned. Pro- 
tect buildings, —. cone: 
Hill’s Evergreen Book, illustra~ 
ted in colors, Free. Write today, 


D. Hilt Ce., ~ Bex 2463 
Dundee, Iti. green Specialists 
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Livingston’s Tomatoes 


Give satisfaction. Stand for highest yield and 
quality. We originated sorts for all purposes and 
all tomato growing sections. We grow more 
tomato seed than any other seedsman in the world, 


TWO BEST VARIETIES 


Speingaten’ 's Globe, finest pink, for slicing and shipping, 
Livingston’ s Stone, finest bright red, for canning 
fr catsup, pkt. 5c. Both immense yielders. Try them. 


New 112-Page Catalog FREE 


One of the finest seed catalogs pub- 
lished Gives truthful descriptions 
and helpful cultural directions of 
the most reliable sorts of veg- 
etables, flower and field seeds. 
Tells when to plant and how 
to grow big crops. Write for 
Free copy. 


ston Seed Co. 


647 h St. 
Columbus, 






































SWEET CLOVER 


Dopey sey ey ot a 
forage p nt tha’ aperior 
asa re Equal to Alfalfa for ha hay. Excels for pas- 
ture. Builds up worn-out soil quickly and produces +- 
mense crops, worth from $50 to $125 per acre. Easy 
start, grows everywhere, on all soils. n’t dela: lay | — 4, 
for our Big 100-page free catalog and circular giving fu 
guaranteed We can save you money on —_ tested, 
ple Free. Write today. 
ECA RY SEED CO, “Box re, CLARINDA, IOWA 


Saemetemien 


\z. (The Wonderful Everbearing and 
Sa... All Other Fruit Plants) oo 


We are headquarters for all kinds 
ot Strawberry Plants, includin 
the Fall or Everbearing, whic 
fruit in August, September, Octo- 
ber and November as well as in 
@ June and July. Also Raspberry 
Blackberr: Try, , Gooseberry, Elderberry, 
. Currant and Grape Plants, Fruit Trees, 
Sete eR, s, Shrubs, Vines, Seed Potatoes, Veg- 
etable Plants, Eggs for Hatching, Crates, Baskets, etc. Large 
Stock , Low Prices. 34 years’ experience. Catalogue free. 


L. J. FARMER, Box 708, Pulaski, N. Y. 


TRON AGE 


Farm, Garden and Orchard Tools 
Answer the farmers’ big questions, 
How can I grow crops with less 
fe ged ? How can I save in plant- 

potatoes? How make high 
— 8. seed gofarthest? The 


IRON AGE Potato Planter 


solves the labor problem and makes 
the best use of high priced seed, 
Means $5 to $50 extra profit per acre, 
Every seed piece in its. place 
and only one. Saves 1 to 

bushels seed per acre, Uni- 
form depth; even 
spaci We make 
a full line of potato 
machinery. Send 
for booklet today. 


No Misses 
No Doubles 


Bateman M’f’gCo., Bda- bE 





























AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION 
LAPAYETTE, INDIANA, 
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To all who send us their 
name and address on a 
postal, and mention this 
paper, our 1917 catalogue is FREE. 
It is a reliable guide to the choicest 


Seeds, Roses, Shrubs 


ich Elects Our Presidents? grown in America’s most complete 


“Why spend millions on election?” seed and nursery establishment. 45 
says Jacob Biggie, in his intensely greenhouses full of bedding plants, 

: xs ; palms, and house plants; 60 acres 
interesting article on_ politics, in in roses, hundreds of acres in ever-J 
the January issue of The Farm Journal. greens, hades trees, shrubs. 
Some other pithy remarks about our 







































political system that will interest every Near Lake Erie, which gives 
American. Read this article. Subscribe long growing season and makes 
to The Farm Journal! It is the dotled- strong plants. Central point 
down, the meaty, the helpful farm fam- for shipping anywhere. We 
ily magazine for every member of your pay mail charges, and guaran- 
family. Only $1 for 5 years. Money back tee safe arival of all ship- 
at any time. Send for sample of January ments. Write for catalogue 
issue, and Free Copy of the 1917 Poor and learn about our methods. 


Richard Almanac. 


Th 
The F arm Journal Storrs & — Co. 


117 Washington Square, Philadelphia Box 354 


VICK'S 
ono GUIDE (357 SIT: 


Several new nation’ WRITE TODAY PURE SEEDBOOK 





































- features. Valuable information a 
e about planting. An sone oy on Veg- “Sb, 
¥ etable, Flower and Farm Seeds, Plants, Bulbs << 
= and Trees. Based on our experience as Amer- 

¥ ica’s oldest mail-order seed concern, and largest ¥ 
¥ grower of Asters and many other flowers in the » 
N world. With this guide, the best everissued, we will } 
Mm gladly include booklet, Asters in the Home Garden. ; 

" Both are absolutely free. fy a ‘arms in dictionary on 
Send for your copies today, before youforget. J > rdening! Flower lover’ 3 "a delight! 


| fee rry grower’s book! - 
JAMES VICK’S. SONS h) ist’s manual! Most wonderful gardening ing guide catalog 
- 33 Stone Street, Rochester, N. ¥. Gj Qa ever published. A han om, mous ¥, 
Se Heewe Watertoo, la. 









Don’t miss it. . 
Galloway Gros. & Co. ,Dept. 


FARM WAGONS, 


BEE, High or low wheels—steel or wood—wide 
Ly or narrow tires. Steel or wood wheels to fit any{ii' 
si running gear. Wagon parts of all kinds. Write 
s/ today for free catalog iJlustrated in colors. 





























Spraying Results Guaranteed 
Liberal Offer No Fruit Grower Should Miss 


Here’s proof-positive of our unbounded confidence in “SCALECIDE” as the most effective 
dormant spray. We will make the following proposition to any reliable fruit grower: 
Divide your orchard in half, no matter how large or how small. Spray one-half with 
ye, SCALECIDE”” and the other with ao, for three years, everything else being equal. 


If, at the end of that time, three disinterested fruit growers cm | that the part sprayed with 
‘SCALECIDE”’ is not in every way better than wd  soray 







with Lime-Sulfur, we will 
return the money 7 paid us for the ““SCALECID Could anything be fairer? Write 


today for full particulars. 
B. G. Pratt Co., M’f’g Chemists, Dept. 6, 50 Church Street, New York 
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Paint Without Oil 


Remarkable Discovery that Cuts 
Down the Cost of Paint Seventy- 
Five Per Cent 


JANUARY, 





A Free Trial Package is Mailed to Everyone 
Who Writes 


A. L. Rice, a prominent manufacturer of Adams, 
N. Y., has discovered a process of making a new 
kind of paint without the use of oil. He calls it 
Powdrpaint. It comes in the form of a dry powder 
and all that is required is cold water to make a 
pajnt weather proof, fire-proof, sanitary, and durable 
for outside or inside painting. It is the cement prin- 
ciple applied to paint. It adheres to any surface, 
wood, stone or brick, spreads and looks like oil paint 
and costs about one-fourth as much. 

Write to Mr. A. L. Rice, Manufacturer, 11 North 
Street, Adams, N. Y., and he will send you a free 
trial package, also color card and full information 
showing you how you can save a good many dollars. 

Write today. 


BARNES’ 
Hand and Foot Power 
Machinery 


This cut represents our com- 
bined circular saw, which is 
made for beekeepers’ use in 
the construction of their 
hives, sections, etc. 


Machines on Trial 


Send for illustrated catalog 
and prices. Address 


W.F.& yg ee — co. 
ROCKFORD, NLLINOIS 
Pure-bred Chickens, Ducks, 


62 BREED 9’ Geese.Turkeys. Hardy, north- 


ern raised. vigorous, beautiful. Fowls. eggs, in- 
bators, at low prices. America’s Pioneer Poul- 
try Farm; 23 years’ experience. setae fine Annual 
Poultry Book and Catalog FREE. 


~ F. A. NEUBERT, Box 693. Mankato, Minn. 











- MAGNETISM will help you build a 
Personal successful business. Particulars free. 
Liberty Co., Sta. D, Box 4M, Cleveland, O. 


New Ford Joke Book 1917 


4ll the latest jokes on the Ford Auto. Hundreds of 
them and all good ones. Spring a new one on your 
aeighbors. Large book with colored cover by mail, 10¢ 

NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 
Box 500 So. Norwalk, Conn 
-} 








Trial Subscription (252 Pae 


Tells about planting, pruning, spraying 
and selling fruit and garden truck. 


Ask Us Your Hard Questions, 


We conduct this department for the spee- 
tal benefit of our subscribers. Experts ans 
wer all questions by mail and through the 
columns of the magazine. 

Fruitrman and Gardener, 106 Main St. Mt. Vernon, Ia, 


4 MONTHS ie LO 
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GARDEN TOOLS 


Answer the farmer’s big questions: 
How canI have a good garden with 
least expense? ow can the wife 
have plenty of fresh vegetables for 
the home table with least labor? 
IRO IN AGE Combined Hill 

and Drill Seeder 

solves the garden labor problem. 

Takes the place of many tools— 

stcred in small space. Sows, cov- 

ers, cultivates, weeds, ridges, 

ete. ,better than old-time tocls. 

A woman, boy or gi irl can 

push it and doa day’s hand- 

work in 60 

minutes, 38 

combina- 





FACTORY to RIDER 


Saves you big pone. Buy direct and sa 


$10 to 820 on s* serete. 
RANGER BICYCLES in 44styles, colors 
and sizes. Greatly improved; prices re- 
duced, Other reliable models, #14.75 Up. 
WE DELIVER FREE to you on ap- 
provatand 30 days trial and riding test. 
Our big FREE catalog shows every- 
thing new in bicycles and sundries. A 
cyclepedia of information which every 
person should have. Write for it. 
TIRES, lamps, wheels, parts and sup- 
— at half usual prices. A few good second-hand 
paps, taken in trade 83 to 88 to clear. 
not buy a bicycie, tires or sundries until you 
wri me | learn our wonderful new ofers.| pe — 
and liberal terms, A brings e e now, 


everything. 
MEAD CYCLE oO 2 A163, CHICAGO 





A powerful portable emp, giving a 300 candle 

? power pure white light. Just what the farmer, 
jj] dairyman, stockman, etc. needs. Safe—Reliable 
{ —Economical—Absolutel Rain, Storm and Bug 
ay proof. Burns either gasoline or ‘kerosene. Light 
in weight. Agents wanted. Big Profits. Write 


for Catalog. THE BEST LIGHT CO. 
306 E. 5th St., Canton, O. 





a. today for a pair of Mated Everbearing 
plants, one large packet each of the 
— Cereal Fe' Gras; and Silk Leaf 
seed, all Free for Testing. Send 10 cents 
for mailing expense, or not, as you please, We 
@ offer genuine Progressive Everbe: aring plants at 
per dozen; 90c for 50; $1. 75 for 100; $5. 00 for 

325, all postpaid, CATALOGUE FREE 


The Gardner Nursery Co., Box 454 Osage, lowa 


KANT-KLOG SPRAYER 


$ sizesof sprays from one nozzle. Starts 

or stops instantly—saves solution and 

—, Sond Foveesaleg. sgeegenes, 
Rochester eg - te B Co, 








P ltry B k Latest and best yet; 144 
ou 00 pages, 215 beautiful pictures, 
hatching, ft hing feeding and disease information. 
Describes busy Poultry Farm handling 68 pure-bred 
varieties. Tells how to choose fowls, eggs, incubators, 
sprouters. This book worth dollars mailed for 10 cents. 
Berry's Poultry Farm, Box 97, Clarinda, lowe 


64 BREEDS ooontres 10s pases, 


y Pine pure-bred chickens, ducks, geese and 

rkeys. Choice, hardy, Northern raised, 
on. eggs and incubators at low prices, 
America’ 8 greatest poultry farm. 24th year 
in business. Write today for Free Book. 


R. F. NEUBERT CO., Box 837, Mankato, Minn. 
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THE LAND OF PROSPERITY (W: 
NORTH \— 


VIRGINIA’ carouina 


— for our handsome illustrated maga- 


zine, ‘“The Southern Homeseeker’* and 
es ow others have prospered in _— 
delightfully situated States. Learn of the 
wonderful opportunities that await YOU here! Good, 
fertile farm lands, adapted to truck. dairy, fruit, poul- 
try and stock raising at as little as $15 acre up. Mild, 
equable climate the year *round. Close to the big mar- 
kets of the world, with excellent transportation facilities 
and low freight rates. Congenial neighbors, good roads, 
schools, andchurches. Farms bought at these wonder- 
fully low land prices will increase amazingly under in. 
telligent cultivation. Why be satisfied to eke out an 
existence elsewhere when youcan be happy, prosperous 
and contented here? Write for this valuable informa- 
tion today and investigate the wealth-producing possi- 
bilities that lie at your door now! 

F.H.LaBaume, Agr’lAgt., N.& W. ong 

Roanoke, V. 




















246 N. & W.Bidg. 
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dp The BEST LIGHT 





ANTED EVER 
' THE BEST LIGHT CO. 
306 E. 5th St., Canton, O. 





ing money. Shipments 
are prompt. Bush 
Cars guaran 

or money 
Write at once 





on sales, my agents are 
Five-Pass., 30 H. P. 





$2x3% tires C. 












Driver Agents Wanted 
Ride in a Bush Car. Pay yoo of your commissions 










@ Books “What to Invent” and “How to 
‘e: ~ Obtain a Patent”’ sent free. Send rough 

‘Esketch for free report regarding patentability. 
= patent on your idea today may mean 
/ independence tomorrow. Manufacturers constantly 
writing us to bu y y outenta Patents advertised for 


sale at our e ce 
Pad CXANDLEE 8 “GHANDLEE, Patent Averners 
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The Domestic Beekeeper 


Never heard of it before! It’s not new, only in 
name and makeup, for it is nothing more than an 
overgrown Beekeepers’ Review of which it is a suc- 
cessor. The Domestic Beekeeper is greatly enlarged 
beginning with the January, 1917, number. The 
pages will be approximately an inch wider and an 
inch longer then the old Review, and the reading 
matter will be wider and an inch longer column. 
Besides this enlargement, there will be eight extra 
pages, making 48 pages and cover. Beginning 
January First, The Domestic Beekeeper will be 
twice the size as the old Review during Mr. Hutch- 
inson’s time. The price of The Domestic Beekeeper 
will be the same, i. e., 10c per copy, one dollar a 
year. 

The Domestic Beekeeper wants articles on practi- 
cal subjects pertaining to honey production from 
the best writers obtainable, for which we .will pay 
well. With your long experience in the business, 
you may have “ got next’”’ to some valuable “ kink,” 
something that is better in your judgment than is 
generally known. What we want you to do is to 
write up those valuable features for the pages of 
The Domestic Beekeeper and send it in; and for 
anything we think well enough of to use will be 
paid for. 

We will also use many more pictures in the 
Domestic Beekeeper than heretofore. If you have 
good photos, or can get them, showing some valuable 
feature pertaining to our pursuit, send them on for 
we can use them and are willing to pay for them. 

We have already made arrangements with a few 
noted writers for the Domestic Beekeeper for 1917. 
Such writers as J. E. Crane, Ira D. Bartlett, Floyd 
Markham, E. S. Miller as regular correspondents 
and we are making arrangements with other noted 
writers for 1917, so no one interested in modern 
beekeeping can afford to be without The Domestic 
Beekeeper during 1917. Address with your dollar to 


The Domestic Beekeeper, Northstar, Michigan 





Cultivate Horseradish 


Increasing Demand Large Profits 
100 Root Sets with Full Information, $1.00 
CULTIVATION OF WILD FRUITS 
Will interest and surprise you. 

FRUIT TREES, SHRUBS, ROSES 
Superior Quality. Popular Prices 

OLEOMARGERINE, 10 Cents per Pound 
The best, easily made in your own home. 
BETTER LIVING REDUCED COST 
Send Postal for Information 


VALLEY FARM CO., NEWBURGH, N. Y. 















As Nearly Perfect - 
‘lOWA’| As You Can Procure 


SHIELD Clover, Alfalfa, Sweet Clover,Timothy 
i: 3°27-4. pe Bland all kinds of grasses and seedagrain 
of highest quality. Samples and special 

rice list and book of information free. 
d atalog Free. IOWA SEED Co. 
Ais see asa Dept. 36 Des Moines, lowa 








Ser Pa 


beekeeper. 


Early-order Discounts will 


y You to Buy Bee Supplies Now 


30 years’ experience in making everything for the 
A large factory specially equipped for 
the purpose ensures goods of highest quality. . 

Write for our illustrated catalog and discounts today. 


Leahy Mfg. Co., 95 Sixth St., Higginsville, Missouri 
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MYERS SPRAY PUMPS 


When you go to your grocer, your huckster or your fruit buyer, to sell the crops of 
your orchards - which kind of fruit do they demand, the sprayed or unsprayed? When they 
buy now they want the fully matured, perfect fruit—no other will do, and the man who has this 
. kind for sale has no trouble in disposing of it at top prices that make fruit growing profitable. 
Here is the point. We want you to see its importance. Windfalls, wormeaten and scabby 
* fruit is no longer marketable at any price. It cannot compete with the sp. yed article. Then why 
not take advantage of this condition, and Spray the MYERS WAY with radyers Spray Pump? 
The MYERS LINE is complete and apace with the requirements* ! today—Bucket, Barrel 
and power outfits, Nozzles and A ies for Spraying, Painting or Disi-°f.cting—Used wherever 
fruit of any kind is a crop and recognized as standard equipment because “¢ practical features and 
better construction— Write today for large catalog showing all styles. 


F.EMYERS & BRO. 
ORANGE ST. ASHLAND,OHIO. 











Com, fete y Com ete 
re - —_ h/ 
Outfit @ Outhl 
































|| We Wish a HAPPY NEW YEAR 


to the fifteen thousand beekeep- 
ers in Michigan. We wish you 


a prosperous new year also. ... 














‘*Being ready’’ makes for Prosperity. The quiet winter months are 
your opportunity. Get your equipment now. 


We have Root’s goods in Michigan. They are superior in quality and 
workmanship. 


Let us quote you prices on your needs for 1917. Beeswax wanted. 








M. H. Hunt & Son, Lansing, Michigan 


| 
| 
510 Cedar Street, North | 
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For Sale --- 10,000 ibs. of Bees in Packages --- Spring Delivery 


20 YEARS OF SELECT BREEDING GIVES US BEES OF THE HIGHEST QUALITY 
BEES FOR HONEY PRODUCTION............ BEES OF UNUSUAL VITALITY 
As we are large honey producers as well as queen breeders, producing from one to 
two cars of honey annually, we have ample opportunity to test out all breeding stock 
used in our queen yards. Thus we are able to guarantee our bees to give absolute satis- 
faction. If you want bees that are gentle, great honey getters as well as Very Resist- 
ant to European Foul Brood, let us book your order. 
Swarmeof Bees Without Queens April First Delivery 








TUT TLLULLLLLL LLP CLL 


WI 


ELL 


1-lb. Packages, $73 °5 each, 25 to 50... .$1.20 each, 50 to 100... .$1.15 each 
= 2-lb. Packages, ‘.°'5 each, 25 to 50.... 2.20 each, 50 to 100.... 2.15 each 
= 3-lb. Packages, «25 each, 25 to 50. 3.20 each, 50 to 100.... 3.15 each 


Golden 23d 3-Band Italian ‘Queens April First Delivery 
Untested....75 ets. each, $65.00 per 100 Tested. ...$1.25 each, $110 per 100 
Selected. “90 ets. each, 75.00 per 100 Selected... 1.50 each, 125 per 100 

Queens’ wings clipped free of charge. 
Write for descriptive price list....Let us book your order now. 
Only a small deposit down required. 
LARGEST AND MOST SUCCESSFUL SHIPPERS OF BEES IN PACKAGES 


M. C. BERRY & COMPANY, Hayneville, Alabama, U.S. A. 


UNUUUEALI NNN ONAN EAH rena saveenaneeroeee ead venaegan WOUQAULTENUOUNNAHOENNAAUNNANONNNNNUUNNAUT NAAT eeAAUeAAAT NENA TeNAUU NNN UNRATE TNANANNENNUNNANU NAAT NNNATNNAAGUENANUNEANUNNAAN A EeNNHeeE LL n MM 
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| We are Now Boxing Orders for Bees (Me Fe ean? Rone eh Tan 


less bees a day . 
. . to July ist, so by booking your 
and Queens for Spring Delivery. e e e order early with us you will know 
just what day your bees will be 
shipped as we will not book , ore than our supply. We will book your order for just 10 per cent of 
the amount at the followi,,g prices. All prices include an untested queen. 
%-lb. package $1.50. 
One to five 1-lb. packages, $2.00; 6 to 9, $1.70; 10 to 100, $1.60. 
One to five 2-Ib. packages, $3.00; 6 to 9, $2.70; 10 te 100, $2.60 
One to ten 1-fr. nuclei, $2.00 each; 10 or more, $1.85. 
One to ten 2-fr. nuclei, $3.00 each; 10 or more, $2.60. 
One to ten 3-fr. nuclei, $4.00 each; 10 or more, $3.60. 
Full colony, 8 frame, $6.50; 10 frame, $7.50. 


Queens from Dr. Miller’s best breeders at $1.00; $11.00 per dozen. Tested, $2.00; Select Tested, 
$3.50; Tested breeders, $5.00 to $10.00. Our address will be Strasburg, Va., until Feb. 15th, | 
then Starkville, Miss. All goods will be shipped from Starkville, Miss. Safe arrival and satis- | 
faction guaranteed. 


STOVER APIARIES, Strasburg, Va. 














oueensnconneannensatoonsinaae TIO 


Resecn Beekeepers 


Write us when in need of bee hives, sections, 
foundation or anything in the supply line. 


Italian Queens for 


1917 --- 3-banded | 
Discount on early orders. 


ae 
: , , : : = | : - , 

Will be ready by April 1 to begin 2 | 3 If you are planning on keeping more bees, 
mailing untested queens of my excep- = | = we can furnish you with full colonies, nucleus, 
tionally vigorous strain of Italian bees. : or bees by the pound at reasonable prices, as 
They are gentle, prolific, and the best we have 700 colonies in our several yards. 

* , ’ ? 


: “ ‘ One-pound flint-glass honey-jars, burnished 
of honey-gatherers. Give them a trial. top, $5.00 a gross. Catalog mailed upon re- 








Untested, $1.00; 6, $5.00; 12, $9.00. : = quest. 
Tested, $1.25; 6, $6.50; 12, $12.50. : : A bargain: 3000 sections 3% x5x1% 
Will book orders now. Send for my = | : slightly soiled at $2.50 per 1000. 





free circular and price list, and see the 


natural conditions under which my I, 4 STRINGHAM 


ueens are raised. Safe arrival and : | : . 
sitisfaction guaranteed |: 105 Park Place, New York City 
' 44 : Apiary: Glen Cove, L. I. 


JOHN G. MILLER 
723 C St., Corpus Christi, Texas 


wen 
sonenene 


verry sereeenennneeene ' ereennenenyy ww 


STRAWBERRY (‘ince 


] ° ° Fine stock of the wonderful Everbear- 
Fine Yellow Italian Tested Queens ing plants at right prices. Small fruit 
only $1 each or I will send 8 for $2. Carload | Plants forfarm and garden. Write for 


; catal Return this ad. and several 
Italian bees at $3.90 a stand, 8 and 10 Hoff. trult-growers mente oe on one-half doz- 


frames, if sokd this fall; 200 stands; will take n Everbearing p 
$4.50next spring. J.L.Fasen, Stover, Mo. BRIDGMAN NURSERY CO., BOX 44, BRIDGMAN, MICH. 
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Classified Advertisements 


Notices will be inserted in these classified 
columns for 25 ets. per line. Advertisements 
intended for the department cannot be less 
than two lines, and should not exceed five lines; 
and you must say you want your advertise- 
ment in the classified columns or we will not 
be responsible for errors. 











HONEY AND WAX FOR SALE 


Beeswax bought and sold. 
D, Steengrafe, 81 New St., 





New York. 


and ‘sold. . Strohmey yer & Arpe 
New York. 





Beeswax bought 
Co., 139 Franklin St., 


FOR 
tracted honey. 
I. J. Stringham, 





SALE.—White clover and buckwheat ex- 
Price on application. 
105 Park Place, New York. 





FOR SALE, 
Rico, Cuban, ete. 
D. Steengrafe, 81 New St., New York. 





y and beeswax—Porto 





FOR SALE.—Choice table honey, 
in new 60-lb. cans at 11 cts 
Van Weegusise Bros., 


thoroly liquefied, 
Hebron, Ind. 








FOR SALE. New comb, dead ripe, extracted 
white-clover honey in new 60-lb. cans, 1200 Ibs. 
C. A. Neal, Jonesboro, Ind. 
FOR SALE.—Extracted honey, white clover, buck- 
wheat, and buckwheat blend; 120 lbs. to case; new 
tins. J. G. Burtis, Marietta, N. Y. 








FOR SALE.—No. 1 white comb, $3.50 per case; 
No. 2, $3.00; No. 1, fall comb, $3.00; No. 2, $2.50; 
24 sections to case. H. G. Quirin, Bellevue, O. 








, of choice stock 
buckwheat and pure clover honey in 60-lb. cans and 
5-lb pails. C. J. Baldridge, Homestead Farm, 
Kendaia, N. Y. 
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HONEY AND WAX WANTED — 


eunneeseneeneneetenesasinieernenieiie a 


WANTED.—C won aimee aati 
Deroy Taylor Co., Newark, New York. 





WANTED. — Extracted clover and _ light-amber 
honey in * quantity. Send sample and lowest 
price. . Bergstrand, Balsam ate Wis. 


_BEESWAX WANTED.—For manufacture 
Weed Process Foundation on shares. 
Superior Honey Co., Ogden, Utah. 








into 


_ WANTED.—Extracted clover honey in any quan- 
tity; send sample and lowest cash price. 
E. B. Rosa, Monroe, Wis. 











WANTED.—White clover and light-amber extract- 
ed honey. Will buy in lots of 1000 Ibs. to a carload. 
Send sample and lowest price. 

E. Eggers, Eau Claire, Wis. 

WANTED.—Extracted honey in both light and 
amber grades. Kindly send sample, tell how honey 
is put up, and quote lowest cash price delivered in 
Preston. M. V. Facey, Preston, Minn. 





STEELE CTCL TUTTE 


DOLTNDUEL ALATA 





FOR SALE 


oerecneentite cee 


Get our new Rubber Stamp and Label Catalog. 
Acme Printing Co., Medina, Ohio. 





NINGS IN 





BEE CULTURE 717 
HONEY LABELS.—Most attractive designs. Cata- 
log free. Eastern Label Co., Clintonville, Ct. 


SEND TODAY for sample of latest Honey Labels. 
Liberty Pub. Co., Sta. D, box 4-E, Cleveland. Ohio. 


FOR SALE.—A full line of Root’s apres at Root's 
prices. A. L. Healy, —— Porto Rico. 








FOR SALE. 
wheel stands. 








Circular-saw oneduie and emery- 
Charles A. Henry, Eden, N. Y. 





Comb foundation cheap, factory to beekeeper direct. 
J. Angus, Grand Haven, Mich. 





Free for the atienteentitl enitanenel wall 
motto—no advertisement. 


W. L. Stewart, Glenfield, Pa. 





Beekeepers, let us send you our envi of hives, 
smokers, foundation, veils, etc. They are nice and 
cheap. WwW ‘hite Mtg. | Co., Greenville,Tex. 


FOR SALE.—4 x 5 Seneca camera, 


a hive with bees. ¥ 
F. Konszezynski, Wyandotte, Mich. 





like new, for 


284 Elm St., 





FOR SALE.—2 sows and 3 boars 2 months old, 
choice Duroc-Jersey pigs, $10.00 each, f. 0. b. here. 
Papers furnished. Marshal Rankin, Brady, Tex. 





Will sell nearly new 20B extractor, $9.00; new, 
$10 apple-parer, $5.00; will buy four-frame ex- 
tractor, 10-frame hives, comb-pockets for extractor. 

C. O. Proper, Diamond, Pa. 





second-hand 60-lb. cans, 2 cans to the 
in lots of 10 cases or less. 
In lots of 25 cases or more, 25 cts. per case. 
These prices are f. o. b. Cincinnati. > a. We 
Weber & Co., 2146- 2148 Central Ave., Cincinnati, oO. 


THE ROOT CANADIAN HOU SE. —54-56 ; Wolse- 
ley St., Toronto, Ont. (note new address). Full line 
of Root’ s famous goods ; also made-in-Canada goods. 
Extractors and engines; GLEANINGS and all kinds of 
bee literature. Get the best. Catalog free. 


Good 
case, 30 cts. per case, 





WAUUUNUUALULUUUULENINE 
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PATENTS 


Heneecuareunuanenenenenat " 


Patents secured or ail fees inh “We ‘help 
sell patents. Patents advertised free. Send data 
for actual free search. Books free. Credit Given. 

E. E. Vrooman & Co., 834 F, Wash., D. C. 





{LILITH 





TEU CULE CLEC CL 


POULTRY 
8. C. Brown Sieteaione stock, eggs, baby chicks. 
Circular. H. M. Moyer, Boyertown, Pa. 


PUVUUTANOALLASUAAUUU LAU AULSAUUU AUTEN 





S. C. R. I. Reds, direct descendants of my winners 
at Omaha, Sioux City, and Lincoln. Only selected 
stock for sale. Otto Timm, Rt. 1, Bennington, Neb. 





POULTRY PAPER, 44-124 page periodical, up to 
date, tells all you want to know about care and man- 
agement of poultry, for pleasure or profit; four 
months for 10 cents. Poultry Advocate, Dept. 56, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


PTET LRP LR EPROP oto 


GOATS 


qunnnerreyconesengenecanenceenencansecnvennnnecensanen vonneneeannt 


MILCH GOATS.—“ Profit and Pleasure in Goat- 
Keeping,’ pronounced by experts the best goat book, 
regardless of price; profusely illustrated; by mail, 
35 cents. Fred C. Lounsbury, Plainfield, N. J. 
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WANTS AND EXCHANGES 


WANTED.—Peterson capping-melter. ‘ 
Van Wyngarden Bros., Hebron, Indiana. 








Wax and old combs wanted for cash or to make 
up on shares, beekeeper to factory direct. : 
J. J. Angus, Grand Haven, Mich. 





WANTED.—For spring —. 600 colonies of 
pure Italian bees. Write Lewis H. Furgason, Box 
108, Windham, N. Y. 





FOR SALE OR TRADE, hotel in live Minnesota 
town; will exchange for land or bees, or both. 
Romen Grebin, Preston, Minn. 





WANTED.—Man to wear fine suit, act as agent. 
Big pay, easy work. 
Banner Tailoring Co., Dept. 502, Chicago. 





WANTED.—To work an apiary in a good location 
on shares, with preference of buying. Must be free 
from disease. Harvey F. York, Avant, Okla. 


WANTED. — Every beekeeper 
northern nut-trees, budded and grafted; pecans, 
English walnuts, and chestnut; immense profits. 
Catalog free. R. L. McCoy, Lake, Ind. 





to plant hardy 





WANTED.—To sell an interest in the bee business 
to some honest ambitious young man who wishes 
to go into the business in a large way in as good a 
locality as there is in New York State. Do not 
write unless you mean business. 

The M. C. Silsbee Co., Rt. 3, Cohocton, N. Y. 





WANTED.—Back numbers of GLEANINGS, 
volume each for the years 1875, '77, °78, °79, ’80, 
"81, '82, °83. If you have all or some of these, and 
want to sell them, write, stating condition and price, 
postpaid. 

J. Allen Fletcher, Rt. 1, New Burlington, Ohio. 


one 
’ 





WANTED.—To furnish every beekeeper within 
500 miles of Boise, Idaho, with the best and cheapest 
bee supplies on the market, quality considered. Send 
me your order or a list of your requirements for 


1917. Our catalog and price list will be mailed to 
you free. Order early and get the discounts. 
C. E. Shriver, Boise, Idaho. 





_ WANTED.—Particulars of good unoccupied loca- 
tions for production of white honey, especially in 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Montana, Wyoming, Idaho, 
Colorado, Utah, or other good states; also will fur- 
nish outfits to one or more worthy qualified young 
beekeepers in some of these states who will run 

Am also in the market for bees in 


tees on shares. 
atove localities. Box 4, Gleanings in Bee Culture. 
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REAL ESTATE 
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SALE.—My home in Redlands, Cal. Will 
include bees if desired. 
P. C. Chadwick, Redlands, Cal. 





FOR SALE.—40 acres, 8 of upland, 12 of huckle- 
berries, 20 of good onion and celery land, uncleared. 
Write for particulars. 

M. W. Dunham, Rt. 3, Bellevue, Mich. 





FOR SALE.—My home in Florida, nearly 2 acres 
land, good location for poultry and bees; 36 bearing 
citrus trees. If you mean business, write for 
views and particulars. J. B. Herr, Melbourne, Fla. 





TWENTY-ACRE FARM.—Good creek bottom; two 
miles to good market town of 40,000; suitable for 
bees and truck; large amount of alfalfa raised near; 
five miles from Purdue University. For particulars 
address John W. Parker, Rt. L, Lafayette, Ind. 





A small farm in California will make you more 
money with less work. You will live longer and 
better. Delightful climate. Rich soil. Hospitable 
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neighbors. Good roads, schools, and churches. Write 
for our San Joaquin Valley illustrated folders free, 

C. L. Seagraves, Industrial Commissioner A. T. & 
S. F. R’y, 1934 R’y Exchange, Chicago. 





THE SOUTH FOR FARM PRODUCTS.—South- 
ern lands are low in price—give large yields of corn 
and other grains, grasses, and forage crops; all kinds 
truck; grow fine fruit. You can get good lands in 
healthful location, where climate is pleasant and 
works for you, where two and three crops grow 
annually, for $15 to $50 an acre, according to im- 
provements. Great opportunity for general farme 
stock-raisers, dairymen, poultry-raisers, fruit po 
truck growers. Information on request. M. V. 
Richards, Ind. and Agr. Commissioner, Room 27, 
Southern Railway, Washington, D. C. 





duu en - 


BEES AND QUEENS — 


Finest Italian queens. Send for booklet and price 
list. Jay Smith, 1159 De Wolf St., Vincennes, Ind. 


250 colonies of bees for sale. 
G. F. Wilson, 829 Bross St., Longmont, Colo. 





eenenies oe 








Well-bred bees and queens. Hives and supplies, 
J. H. M. Cook, 84 Cortlandt St., New York. 





Nutmeg Italian queens and Root’s beekeepers’ sup- 
plies, Root’s prices. 
A. W. Yates, 3 Chapman St., Hartford, Conn. 


Send for 





Fine Italian queens and bees. 
1917 calendar, free. 
A. E. Crandall & Son, Berlin, Conn. 


our 





253 colonies of bees with supplies in best location 
in U. S. for honey, bees, or queens. $1200. A bar- 
gain. N. Gute, 2363 Fulton St., Toledo, O. 





My choice northern-bred Italian queens are hardy, 
and will please you. Orders booked now for spring 
delivery. Free circular. F. L. Barber, Lowville, N. Y. 





BUSINESS FIRST QUEENS.—tTested queens 
ready now. Send for price list containing my $10 
free offer. M. F. Perry, Bradentown, Fla. 





FOR SALE.—Golden Italian queens that produce 
golden bees; for gentleness and honey-gathering they 
are equal to any. Every queen guaranteed. Price 
$1; 6 for $5. Wm. S. Barnett, Barnetts, Va. 





FOR SALE.—80 colonies of fine bees at Tularosa, 
N. M.; good location; good place to live, because 
owner deceased. Address N. B. DeWitt, care of 
E. P. & S. W. Ry., Douglas, Ariz. 





My 3-banded Italian queens will be ready to ship 
April 1. Write for prices of bees and queens by the 
pound. Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 

J. A. Jones, Greenville, Ala. 





FOR SALE.—Entire apiary of 30 colonies in 10- 
frame Dovetailed hives; supers, sections, hives, 
tools, etc. Write me. 

J. Ward Somers, Brookville, O. 


FOR SALE.—1000 Ibs. bees in 2-lb. packages 
at $1.00 per lb. Untested Italian queens, 70 cts. 
extra, to be shipped April 1 to 20. All orders must 
be in by April 1. 

T. W. Burleson, Waxahachie, Texas. 








My bright Italian queens will be ready to ship 
April 1 at 75 cts. each; virgin queens, 30 cts. each. 
Send for price list of queens, bees by the pound; 
safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 

W. W. Talley, Rt. 4, Greenville, Ala. 





FOR SALE.—lItalian bees, 1 Ib. with queet, 
$2.25; one-frame with queen, $2.00. Queens, 75 cts. 
each. Safe delivery guaranteed; 30-page catalog 
with beginners’ outfit for stamp. The Deroy Taylor 
Co., Newark, N. Y. (formerly Lyons). 
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FOR SALE.—250 colonies of bees in the Toyah 
Valley; 8-frame extractor and engine. I want to sell 
at once. B. B. Fouch, Saragosa, Reeves Co., Tex. 





My bright Italian queens will be ready to ship 
April 1, at 60 cts. each; virgin queens, 30 cts. 
Send for price list of queens, bees by the pound 
and nucleus. Safe arrival and satisfaction guaran- 
teed. M. Bates, Rt. 4, Greenville, Ala. 





Golden Italian queens that produce golden bees; 
the highest kind, gentle, and as good honey-gatherers 
as can be found; each, $1.00; 6, $5.00; tested, 
$2.00; breeders, $5.00 to $10.00. 

J. B. Brockwell, Barnetts, Va. 





Phelps’ Golden Italian Queens combine the quali- 
ties you want. They are great honey-gatherers, 
beautiful and gentle. Mated, $1.00; 6, $5.00; 
tested, $3.00; breeders, $5.00 and $10.00. OC. W. 
Phelps & Sons, Wilcox St., Binghamton, N. Y. 





Queens for requeening. Best on market. One 
untested, $1.50; 12, $12.00; one tested, $2.00; 12, 
$18.00; one select tested, $3.00; 12, $24.00. _Spe- 
cial low price on 50 or more. Write. Safe delivery 
and satisfaction guaranteed. The J. E. Marchant 
Bee and Honey Co., Canton, Ohio. 





TENNESSEE-BRED QUEENS.—My three-band 
strain that has given such universal satisfaction for 
over 40 years. Orders filled promptly or money re- 
turned by first mail. 1000 nuclei in use. Tested, 
in June, $1.75; untested, $1.00; in July, $1.50 and 
75 cts. Postal brings circular. 

John M. Davis, Spring Hill, Tenn. 





QUEENS, Doolittle and Moore strain, also Gold- 
ens that are Golden. 1 select unt., $1.00; 6, $4.25; 
12, $8.00; tested, $1.25. Best breeder, $5.00. 

Bees by the pound a specialty. One 1-Ib. package 
$1.25; one 2-lb., $2.25; large lots less; also nuclei 
and colonies. Ready March 15. Booking orders 
now. Circular free. . 

J. E. Wing, 155 Schiele Ave., San Jose, Cal. 
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HELP WANTED 
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Young man, who wants to learn the business of 
working with bees and poultry. Little experience 
necessary. E. L. Lane, Trumansburg, N. Y 





WANTED.—A man February 1 to help handle 
800 colonies comb honey. Can give good experience 
and fair wages. G. C. Matthews, Hansen, Idaho. 








WANTED.— Experienced beeman familiar with 
Rocky Mountain conditions to handle bees on shares. 
Can offer good proposition. Write with details of 
experience, ete. A. H. Dunn, Fort Collins, Colo. 





WANTED.—A queen-breeder to commence work 
April 1, 1917. Must have had some experience and 
be able to give good moral references. 

M. C. Berry & Co., Hayneville, Ala. 








WANTED.—Young man to take charge of small 
apiary and work at fruit and poultry. Must be 
good character—no tobacco nor rum. Good chance 
for advancement for right man. 

Fred’k M. Peasley, Cheshire, Ct. 





WANTED.—Experienced beemen for 1917 season, 
beween the ages of 21 and 45; age and experience 
given in first letter. Amy one addicted to the use of 
Mtoxicating beverages need not apply. - 

J. W. George Bee Co., Holtville, Cal. 





WANTED.—Experienced beeman who can handle 
cutyard for extracted honey, and knows the bee 
business thoroly. Must not drink, use tobacco, nor 
gamble. I work my own hives. I want a man who 


can do this. White City Apiari 
Prop., Gunnison, Miss. y Apiaries, J. W. Potts, 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 


WANTED.—Position in an apiary in the South, 
Southwest, or West. 
Fred E. Osborne, Ahearn, Florida. 


SITUATION WANTED.—By experienced bee- 
keeper in Washington, eastern Oregon, or southern 
Idaho. A. Wendte, 211 N. 9th St., Yakima, Wash. 














WANTED.—Experienced beekeeper, single man, 
age 30, wants position in a large apiary. State 
wages and ag Fee age when writing. 

M. Miklovich, Box 54, Janesville, Minn. 


POSITION WANTED with an old beekeeper. 
I have had quite a little bee experience; am an 
American, age 33, of good habits; want an all- 
summer’s job; am a farmer by trade. 

Peter Young, Kellogg, Minn. 





Se ce eT TTT a Wind 


[CONVENTION NOTICES 


The meeting of the Ohio Beekeepers’ Association 
will be held in Columbus, Feb. 1 and 2, 1917, during 
farmers’ week at College of Agriculture, Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio. 

Dr. Ernest Kohn, Grover Hill, O., is the secretary, 
to whom all communications should be addressed. 

Delphos, Ohio, Dec. 21. Fred Leininger. 








The Montana State Beekeepers’ Association will 
meet this year at Bozeman, Mont., in conjunction 
with Farmers’ Week at the State College, Jan. 21 
to 28, 1917. 

S. F. Lawrence, Sec. and Treas. 

Hardin, Mont., Dec. 15. 





The annual meeting of the Ontario Co. B. K. 
Society will be held on Tuesday, Jan. 9, 1917, in 
the Canandaigua, N. Y., Courthouse. 

Naples, N. Y., Dec. 20. F. Greiner, Sec. 


The annual meeting of the New Jersey Beekeep- 
ers’ Association will be held at the Entomology 
Building, Bleeker Place, New Brunswick, N. J., on 
Tuesday and Wednesday, Jan. 9 and 10, 1917. 

E. G. Carr, Sec’y-Treas. 

New Egypt, N. J., Dec. 24. 


A meeting of the beekeepers of North Carolina 
will be held in Board of Trade Hall, Board of Trade 
Building, Winston-Salem, on Thursday afternoon 
and night, January 11, 1917. 

This meeting will be in co-operation with the 
extension work lately started in the state, and every 
beekeeper in th estate should make his best en- 
deavor to be present, and help boost the good work 
along. It is expected that a state organization will 
be effected at that time. 

Dr. E. F. Phillips will give an illustrated lecture, 
and Mr. E. R. Root is expected to fill a large place 
on the program. 

Several live papers will be presented by local bee- 
keepers. The North Carolina live-stock show will 
be on in Winston-Salem at that time and many bee- 
keepers will have a double reason for attending. 

All beekeepers whose names are listed in the 
department’s records at Raleigh will receive a 
circular of the meeting. If your name is not now 
on the Department's mailing list, please write at 
once to one of the following, giving vour name and 
address, number of colonies kept, and kind of hives. 

Franklin Sherman, Jr., Entomologist. 
George H. Rea, Specialist in Beekeeping. 





PROGRAM OF THE NATIONAL BEEKEEPERS’ ASSOCIA 
TION, FEBRUARY 6, 7, 8, 1917. 


Meeting-place, State Capitol; headquarters, Park 
Hotel. 


TUESDAY, 10 A. M. 

Address of welcome, N. E. France; president's ad- 

dress; appointment of committees; recess. 
1:30 P. M. To 5:30. 

peakers are given below; 
opriate entertainment. 


Topics and s ‘ 
per; 7:30 appr 6:00 sup- 


ee 
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WEDNESDAY 

topics and speakers as below; 1:30 

in committee rooms; 1:30 

7:00 P. M., ban- 


9:00 
P. M., 
P. M., 
quet. 


a i. 
business session 
regular program as below; 


THURSDAY 
9:00 A. M., secretary's report; 
report of committees; election of officers; 
ment of standing committees. 
SPEAKERS 
Dr. C. C. Marengo, Ill; Dr. E. F. 
Phillips, Washington, D. C.; P. Dadant; E. R. 
Root, Medina, Ohio; Morley Pettit, Guelph, Ontario; 
Dr. S. A. Jones, Washington, D. C.; G. W. Williams, 
Redkey, Ind.; Dr. L. C. Leonard, Minneapolis, 
Minn.;' Dr. W. M. Copenshauer, Helena, Mont.; 
Frank Pellett, Atlantic, Ia.; Prof. Eric Millen, East 
Lansing, Mich.; E. D. Townsend, North Star, Mich.; 
Wesley Foster, Boulder, Colo.; E. S. Miller, Val- 
paraiso, Ind.; Hanline B. Miller, Marshalltown, Ta. ; 
Louis H. Scholl, New Braunfels. Texas: j. D. 
Bixby, Covina, Cal.; E. J. Baxter, Nauvoo, Ill, and 
others. 


treasurer’s report; 
appoint- 


Miller, 


TOPICS 
State and government aid for beekeeping industry; 
Educational, research, and extension work; Produc- 
tion and overproduction of honey ; Comb and extract- 
ed honey; National bee census; State fairs and ex- 
hibits; Honey and wax in commerce; Competitors 
and enemies of honey industry; Standards of grad- 
ing, packing, shipping, and others; Advertising and 
increasing consumption of honey; Containers; 
Freight and express, imports and exports; Honey 
statistics, quotations, distribution of reports; Supply 
and demand, the “ bear” and “ bull” in the honey 
market; Efficient protective system for American 
beekeepers; Necessity of a national central office; 
Plans and policies to make the National a powerful 
agency for success. 


HONEY PRODUCERS; WHAT IT IS, AND 
WHAT IT IS DOING. 


The U. H. P. is an organization of beekeepers to 
encourage the consumption of honey and to get more 
money for it when sold. 

It has room for two classes of beekeepers—the 
local producer who has a market for all his own 
honey, and possibly more, and the remote producer 
vho wants some help in selling his production. 

One local producer is needed in every locality to 
supply the local demand with his own honey as far 
as it will go, and then with some bought from mem- 
bers who are not so fortunate as to have a local mar- 
ket. It is estimated that 30 times the quantity can 
be sold by a canvasser that a grocer will sell. Many 
ef our members are not doing any canvassing, but 
are doing an increasing business by placing a big 

gn on the road to attract the attention of tourists. 
Loeal beekeepers also can control the grocery trade. 

The remote producer is needed to furnish the sur- 
plus for these local merchants at a better price than 
the jobber will pay. This will help raise the price 
f all honey. 

These beekeepers are now 
tate bodies, and these in turn 
Three states are nearly organized now, 
are well along. 

The dues will be expended for the purpose of 
extending the use of honey, except the fixed per- 
‘centage that is required for postage and office work. 
It is using it at the present time to furnish bulletins 
to the schools to teach the food value of honey to the 
rising generation. There are now 40,000 pupils re- 
ceiving this instruction, and arrangements are being 
perfected to increase the number to half a million 
yet this winter. 

Due provisions will be made to safeguard the 
interests of the members in their own local market. 
\ trade mark has been “invented” that will be a 
powerful agent in selling the honey of the members. 
Tt is a closely guarded secret yet, and will be until 
it ean be protected, and safeguards provided to 
guard against abuse. 

We need one committeeman in each county in 
the United States, and are opening the door for 
volunteers. If you wish. the position in your lo- 
eality, send in your application; and if it has not 
a'ready been provided for it will be considered. This 
is a good opportunity for young men who intend to 
make beekeeping their life-work. With a string of 


THE UNITED 


being organized into 
into a national one. 
and others 
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these beekeepers in every locality in the United 
States, and all pulling together, the price of honey 
will “bounce” up to the place it belongs, and our 
members will be in position to profit by the advance, 
Geo. W. Williams, Secretary, Redkey, Ind. 
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TRADE NOTES 


SPECIAL-SIZE SECTIONS. 

In going over our stock we find 18,500 two-beewa 
sections, B grade, in the irregular size of 4% x4 
x1%. To close these out we will accept $3 per 
1000 by the single thousand, or $2.75 per 1000 
for the lot. 


CU 





WARNING AGAINST SUBSCRIPTION FRAUDS. 

We again warn our readers as to paying unknown 
solicitors for subscriptions. It is seldom that fraudu- 
lent deals are worked among readers of a bee journal. 
However, very recently in Colorado a man has been 
soliciting membership in a sort of, agricultural club 
and taking subscriptions also for “‘ Bee Culture,” all 
for $1.00, giving a worthless receipt for the money 
collected. Never pay out money to an unknown 
solicitor. Trust only the most reputable subscription 
agencies or write direct to the publication office. 





CATA 


PORTER BEE-ESCAPE 


Saves Honey, Time, Money 





For Sale by All Dealers 


THE A. I. ROOT CO., Medina, Ohio 


General Agents for the United States 


R. & E. C. PORTER, Manufacturers 
Lewistown, Ills., U. S. A. 





My graders’ guide and 
price list are FREE. 


Raw Furs 


Furs held separate on request. Rug and robe 
making a specialty. No commission or express 
to pay when you ship to 


GEO. E. KRAMER, Valencia, Pa. 


Mention “Gleanings” 











When Ordering Supplies 


remember we carry a full stock and sell at the 

lowest cutalog price. Two lines of railroad— 
Maine Central and Grand Trunk. 
Prompt service and no trucking bills. 


THE A. |. ROOT CO., Mechanic Falls, Maine. 


J. B. MASON, Manager 
Send your name for new 


BEE SUPPLIES Sx.» 
Dept. T, CLEMONS BEE SUPPLY CO., 
128 Grand Avenue, Kansas City, Mo. 
ATENTS °£ Practice in Patent Office and Courts 
P Patent Counsel of The A. I. Root Co. 


Chas. J. Williamson, McLachlan Building 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 

















